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CARE OF FALL PLANTED TREES. 

As great numbers of fruit trees have been planted 
during the past month,a few hints on the care of such 
trees for the Winter may be of service to many of 
our readers, and the means of saving the lives of some 
valuable trees. We propose to give pretty full in- 
structions on the selection of fruits for different parts 
of the country and for different soils, before long ; al- 
so hints on planting and culture, before Spring. 

Excessive wet is one of the greatest evils to which 
the roots of newly planted trees are liable at this time. 
Owing to the very frequent and heavy rains of late, 
many fields and gardens that are ordinarily dry enough 
are at present so saturated with water that the roots 
of trees are in danger of soaking and rolting in water 
during the winter. This is especially the case where 
the land is flat and has a compact subsoil. The rem- 
edy, of course is to drain as thoroughly as possible, 
either by permanent underdrains—which though some- 
what costly are generally good investments—or b 
plowing deep and wide furrows so as to allow the sur- 
face water to escape speedily. 

Loosening of the roots, by winds and freezing is an- 
other danger to which fall planted trees are especially 
liable on clay lands, and in wet seasons. This danger | 
is avoided by draining and proper care in planting.— 
After the trees are set and the earth pressed firmly on 
to the roots, a little higher than the natural surface, a 
mound of additional earth should be piled around the 
stem, 8 to 12 inches or more in height, according to 
the height and size of the tree, so 1s to prevent its! 
being disturbed by the winds or heaved out by free-, 
zing. This mound of earth will also prevent the gird- 
ling of the trees by mice. Large trees that have been 
recently transplanted, should of course be supported 
by stakes, if exposed to high winds. 

Mulching of newly planted trees, by placing a 
quantity of rotted manure or chip earth around them, 
in the fall, is highly beneficial, especially for dwarf 
trees, and where the mound of earth is not required to 
hold them in position. This mulching protects the 
roots, in a measure, from frost and enriches the 
ground. Where this is not done in the fall it should 
invariably be done in the spring as a preventive of 
injury by drouth, as well as to enrich the soil, and 
keep it mellow. Dwarf pear trees, especially, need 
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thrifty condition and enable them to mature good crops 
of fruit. 

Grape Vines and Raspberry Bushes are liable to be 
injured by the winter when transplanted in the fall ; 
hence they should be protected by bending the stems 
down to the surface of the ground, and covering with 
earth. Straw or litter is not as good, asit is liable to 
harbor mice, or to generate mildew. The covering 
should of course be removed as soon as the buds begin 
This kind of protection is re- 
commended to be practiced every year for all the bet- 
ter kinds of raspberries, as they are found to bear 
surer and larger crops in consequence. 
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CHALLENGE TRIAL OF CORN CRUSHERS. 


At the last State Fair, the first premium for Corn 
and Cob Mills was given to Leavitt’s “Excelsior Mill,” 
as we learned on account of its changeable plates.— 
Not long since Mr. Hedges, of the “Little Giant,” chal- 
lenged the proprietors of the Leavitt Mills to a con- 
test in Mansfield, the prize to be a silver cup furnished 
by himself, which he would forfeit,if beaten. This 
was a bold offer, and we are glad to see the thing 
stirred up, not that we have any interest in the suc- 
cess of this or that machine, or care a fig which whips, 
so the Farmers get the benefit of the experiments.— 
The trial was had with the following result, as we find 
in the Mansfield Herald : 


Corn Crusnine Contest.—According to the an- 
nouncement, the two rival Corn Crushing Machines 


Y\of Messrs. Scott & Hedges, and Mr. Leavitt, were 


brought out and stationed in the street, on the East 
side of the Public Square, and after a committee had 


| been appointed to decide the contest, the machines 


were put into operation in the presence of a large 
number of our citizens and farmers, with the following 
result, as announced by the Chairman, Mr. Finny : 
The Little Giant, of Scott & Hedges, ground two 
bushels of dry shelled corn in 18 minutes, with 63 rev- 
olutions of the cylinder. The Excelsior, patented by 
Mr. Leavitt, ground the same amount and quality of 
corn in 17 minutes, with 73 revolutions. 

The committee also decided that the Little Giant 
ground the finest meal, and therefore awarded to 
Messrs. Scott & Hedges the privilege of retaining the 
Silver Cup. 

In justice, however, to Mr. Leavitt, we would say 
that the Mill of Scott & Hedges was of the largest 
kind, with a cylinder of 30 inches in diameter, whilst 
the cylinder of his machine was only 20 inches in di- 
ameter. 

For grinding corn in the ear, the Excelsior, we 
think, is superior to the Little Giant. The Excelsior 
deposits the meal in a half bushel, while the Little 
Giant scatters it in a box all around the machine.— 
This is an advantage in favor of the Excelsior. 


} How- 
ever, either of the machines on a stock farm, 





this annual mulching with manure to keep them in a 


will pa 
for themselves in a year. 































{From the Horticulturist. | 


By Joun Gace, Gace’s Laxes, ILINo!s. 

J.J. Smiru—Dear Sir :—I have just received the| 
Horticulturist. In the August number, page 346, are | 
some remarks about the Osage Orange so much at va-| 
riance with my experience here, in Northern Jilinois,| 
lat. 42° 20’ north, that I deem it important te no-| 
tice it. 

You say, “ This plant” (the Osage Orange,) “ has 
some very good qualities for the purpose,” (of a hedge) 
“but it requires great attention—more it has often| 
been found than the generality of busy farmers can} 
afford to give it; if neglected, it runs wild, loses its! 
lower branches, which at best must be interlaced after| 
the first cuttings, or they will admit the smaller ani | 
mals. Another disadvantage is that it is a greedy 
feeder, extends its roots far and wide, and exhausts 
the crop of its proper food to some distance in the| 
field. * * * Qur own opinion is, that in a vast/| 
portion of cases the Osage Orange, without great at-| 
tention, will prove a disappointment.” 

You want the Horticulturist todo as much good and | 
as little harm as possible, andso do I. A good hedge 
plant well and generally used, would be worth millions 
to this vast prairie country, but it is worth nothing 
until it is used, and it will require a long time to bring 
even the best plant into general use ; therefore, those 
who have the public ear should be careful how they 
throw obstructions in the way of so important a sub-| 
ject. Had an unknown writer made the discouraging 
remarks about the Osage that you have, I should not 
have thought it of mucn consequence, but 

** One blast upon your bugle horn, 

Was worth five hundred men.” 
Now, I desire to express my opinion of the plant in 
this prairie country as far as I have seen it, 300 miles) 
south of Wisconsin, a few miles north of its south 
line and almost to and across the Mississippi, and I | 
would say of this Osage Orange plant as God said of | 
everything that he made ; and if it is not the piant| 
made for the hedge plant of this country, I do not| 
know what the plant is. I have made diligent search 
for the past 8 years for the best hedge plant, have! 
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THE OSAGE ORANGE AS A HEDGE PLANT. 


a rod, but get but little pay down ; they guarantee a 
good fence, and wait for most of the pay till the work 
is perfected. It is true that the ground should be well 
prepared, and all the work well done and in season to 
make a good hedge row; so it must to make a good 
row of corn, and there is no more difficulty, and but 
little more labor, in cultivating the Osage row than 
the corn row. I agree with you that it is a greedy 
feeder, but with us it does not “extend its roots far 


' and wide and exhaust the crop,” etc. ; but on the con- 


trary, the roots run right down, growing to twice the 
size of the stock, and drawing its support from deep 
down in the earth, and you cannot strike the roots 
with the plough, and I never saw a sucker grow from 
it; and further, the lower branches do not want in- 
terlacing as you say. 

Day before yesterday I was on the grounds of my 
neighbor, Capt. James Moore, who is an intelligent 
horticulturist, and has sixty rods of Osage Orange 
hedge that he planted five years ago. I do not believe 
that any animal larger than a rat, or smaller than a 
cameleopard, can get through or over it; the lower 
branches are so thoroughly interlaced, clear down to 
the ground, that you cannot see through it, and [ think 
a snake would be badly scratched before he could vet 
through it. I asked Capt. Moore if he considered it 
any advantage to interlace the lower branches; he 
said, “ No, that won’t do; I interlaced some of mine 
and found they chafed each other: so I took a bush 
scythe and cut them al] out, and now you see nature 
has done the work much more perfectly than I could.” 
Well; we walked along the border of his fence thirty 
rods. First we came to some Isabella grapes, the 
row running down clear into the hedge, the Osage 
Orange limbs brushing the grape, as the wind moved 
them about ; (we had just read your article,) but we 
could not see but the grapes were as thrifty, bore as 
well, and every way as good, as further from the 
hedge, except not quite as forward ; next came straw- 
berries, then sweet potatoes, then nursery trees, all 
growing clear down to the hedge thriftily, none of 
them retarded in growth, more than any other green 
shrub would have done by its shade. 

The Osage Orange is much more extensively culti- 
vated in this than any other State. The great scar- 


traveled all over the Northern States to find it, and [| city of timber calls for hedges, and the plant was 
have found nothing that bears any comparison to the | thoroughly tested many years ago by Prof. J. B. Tur- 
Osage Orange. I have seen the famous hedges in| ner, of Jacksonville, Ill. ; and after testing it himself, 
New Haven, Springfield, around Boston, etc., made of| he wrote about it, talked about it, raised the plants 
different kinds of thorn, privet, buckthorn, etc., and, extensively, and spread them all over the State, with 
almost al] were protected by a good fence, and many | thorough instructions for their cultivation ; so that we 
had a fence both sides to protect them, and I have! are, or ought to be, well posted in the best manner of 
never seen 100 rods of good hedge fence, except the| raising the Osage Orange hedge. But still there are 
Orange, only around gardens, and built at great ex-| thousands of men amongst us who are so much afraid 
pense ; but I have seen many hundred rods of good| of being humbuged, that an article like yours would 
Osage Orange hedge. I will proceed to contrast my| prevent them from setting the plants, though they 
views of the plant with yours. You say, “ but it re-| could see a perfect hedge by going a few miles. 

quires great attention,” etc. I planted two miles last 


: ; : {Our correspondent is enthusiastic, but omits to ob- 
year, and have planted eight miles this year ; after 


; “ serve that in our article on the Osage Orange we 
my ground was prepared, my men set 40 rods a day. | said, “ probabiy our western friends can give a differ- 
I go four or five times over it in the summer with the | ent account,” and here it is; the plowing up the roots 
cultivator, and three or four times with a hoe, enough | 





first year I cut it twice with a scythe; and it takes 
four or five years to make a fence, costing one days’ 
work for forty rods in planting, as much for cultivating 


ev , one part of the attention required, has pre- 
to keep the weeds down all the time, and after the) aba LP gery Liget Paalbepetagrg gs 8: , 


| vented one of the objections to this plant, which oth- 
| erwise does extend itself injuriously to the adjoining 
| land in this vicinity —Ed. Horticulturist. } 


| 


and hoeing as it would cost to hoe a row of corn, and| Remarx.—The editor of the Horticulturist finds It 
no more ; say a half day for cutting and hoeing forty | difficult to divest his mind of the belief that the Osage 
rods yearly, which for five years wou'd be two and a| Orange extends its roots near the surface, and throws 
half days, making in all three and a half days for| up suckers; which every one familiat with the article 
forty rods, at $1 a day would be $3 50. The cost of| knows is not the case. It is difficult to conceive how 
preparing good dry ground, and the cost of the plants| he got the idea from the foregoing communication 
for forty rods, would not exceed $4 50, or 20 cents a| that the people of the West practice “ plowing up the 
rod. There is a company here who set out thousands | roots every year” to prevent the objection referred 
of rods of Osage hedge yearly ; they charge 60 cents’ to.—Eds. O. Cultivator. 
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Tue Scrence or “ Fertitiry *>—Humvus THeory— 
IRRIGATION. 


ata 


The Germantown Telegraph claims to be regarded | 
as an agricultural paper in part, and in a late number 
the editor states that he has been urged to commence 
the publication of a monthly agricultural journal, but 
he declines doing so for the present, for the reason | 
that his weekly issues already give about as much ag- | 
ricultural reading as is usually contained in a monthly | 
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constituents out of which the vegetable system is built 
up, i. e., the organized parts of plants, ard they also 
form the entire organized parts of the animal struc- 
ture. How ammonia is generated in rain water, it is 
not our object at present to inquire. We are dealing 
simply with the fact that it exists in it. The applica- 
tion of water, in irrigation, is now universally admit- 
ted to be one of the most energetic and efficient in- 
strumentalities that can be used in promoting vegeta- 
ble development. 

“ All hard water is universally acknowledged to be 


journal. |more effectual when used for irrigation, than that 

We should rejoice to see a really scientific journal which is termed soft. This results from the fact that 
of Agriculture commenced and sustained in this coun- | hard water contains sulphate of lime, (gypsum) ; sup- 
try, but we think it is fortunate for the credit of agri-| posing that every two thousand parts of river water 
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cultural literature that the editor of the Telegraph has 
decided not to undertake such a publication at the 
present time, as we may hope that he will defer the 
enterprise until he has learned to discriminate better 
than he now does in regard to the articles he puts forth 
as agricultural science. Witness the following ex- 
tracts from a communication on “ Fertility,” in a re- 
cent number of the Telegraph : 


“The productive energy or fertility of the soil is 
generally regarded as a result dependent upon the hu- 
mus, or soluble organic matter which it contains.— 
This is denominated humus, and is incorrectly sup- 
posed to be the source of all vegetable reproduction 
and increment. It is the product of the decomposition 
of vegetabie organisms, and can only be supplied by 
them through the agency of decay and putrefaction. 
A blind subservience to this erroneous theory, has 
done much to limit the expansion of agricultural | 
knowledge, and to prevent us from arriving at any-| 
thing approximating a judicious and rational practice | 
in agriculture. 

“ That vegetables derive a large, nay, a preponder- | 
ating proportion of their aliment from other sources | 
than the soil, was very conclusively demonstrated by 
an experiment instituted by Sir Humphrey Davy.— | 
He planted different seeds in fine sand—flour of brim- | 
stone and rust of iron, and supplied them only with 
air and water. The seeds germinated, and produced 
healthy plants which, by analysis, yielded various 
earthy and saline matters, which were neither con- | 
tained in the seeds before undergoing the germinating | 
process, nor in the substances in which they were | 
planted. The unavoidable inference or deduction 
from this fact was, that those earthy and saline mat- | 
ters had been generated from the atmosphere and wa- | 
ter by means of the formative agency of the living or- | 
gans of the plants to which these elements only had 
been supplied.” 


This is progress in agricultural science—backwards. | 
We will venture the assertion that not one in a hund-| 
red even of the readers of the Telegraph at the present 
day, are believers in this long since exploded humus 
theory. But it by no means follows, because that) 
theory is discarded, sensible people must adopt the 
more absurd idea that earthy and saline matters are 
generated from the atmosphere and water by the formative 
agency of living plants. This notion has been so long | 
discarded that it must appear almost original to youth- 
ful minds at the present day. If the readers of the 
Telegraph wish to learn how they are to avoid this 
“ unavoidable inference” from the facts stated, we 
would refer them to Johnson’s Farmers’ Encyclopedia, | 
article “ Water,” where it is abundantly shown that | 
in all experiments of that kind the water contained | 
the earthy and saline matters for the growth of the 
plants. Indeed, our writer himself unwittingly gives 
a clue to the explanation, and almost sets aside his 
own theory in the next paragraph of his article, thus : 


“ Carbonic acid, water and ammonia supply all the 
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contains one part of sulphate of lime, and that every 
square rod of soil absorbs eight gallons of river water, 
we find that every flooding wil! communicate one hun- 
dred weight and a half of gypsum to the acre.” 
Admitting, as we do, that ammonia is one of the es- 
sential ingredients of vegetable organization, (and we 
regard it as the chief promoter of “fertility,”) we deny 
that hard water is more vaiuable than soft for irriga- 


‘tion, aud that its chief value consists in the amount of 


gypsum it contains, excepting for lands destitute of 
lime. The Hon. A. B. Dickinson of N. Y., says 
“hard water is entirely useless for irrigation ” in On- 
ondaga Co., and yet gypsum is often of much benefit 
there. On calcareous soils, such as compose the most 
of our farms, rain or river water, containing ammonia 
or animal and vegetable substances, “is universally 
acknowledged” to be most valuable, (vide Prof. John- 
ston, or any other modern author on irrigation.) The 
arithmetic, too, of the foregoing is entirely beyond our 
skill at cyphering. Supposing that two thousand 
parts of water contain one part of gypsum, (which is 
a liberal allowance,) and every square rod of soil ab- 
sorbs eight gallons of water, as stated above, then 
counting 10 lbs. of water to the gallon, we have 80 
X160, or 12,800 Ibs. of water, giving six and two-fifths 
pounds of gypsum to the acre, instead of 150 pounds ! 
-pivhteeerchgniidiplanrssbap~aall 


Sares or Hogs—Prosrects.—It had been estimated 
that 300,000 hogs would be slaughtered round the 


| falls this season, but we now think the number will 


exceed 325,000 head, and probably 350,000. 

There is now a better feeling in the market than 
had prevailed for some time, though in consequence 
of the continued stringency in money matters, many 
buyers are still holding back. The prevailing quota- 
tions for good hogs to be delivered at the pen are 6@ 

cts. net, while drovers in the country are asking 
ia 5 cents gross, and buyers are offering 4} cents on 
time. We hear of a sale of 2,000 head at 6 cts. net, 
and learn that several lots have been offered at 6} 
cts. net. - 

The average net weight last year was 185 pounds, 
while this year it is expected to be fully 215 pounds. 
At Quincy, Ill., the prevailing rates for hogs at the 
last dates were 53 cents net. Agents of Chicago 
buyers are traveling through the country west of Bur- 
lington, and offering five dollars anda half for hogs 
delivered this month.— Louisville Courier. 


JerEMiaH Donce, of Ashtabula Co., of whom we 
made mention in last number, as having gone south 
on a cattle hunt, called on us a few days since on his 
way home, having with him a magnificent cow 6 years 
old, bought of Jeremiah Duncan, of Bourbon Co., Ky., 
and also a young bull got by Duncan’s famous D’Otley. 
We doubt whether there are two other as fine cattle 
in Northeastern Ohio. If the Ohio Yankees want to 
see fine stock, let them call on Jerry Dodge. But 
mind you, old fellow! you can’t winter that stock on 
white maple browse, as your folks sometimes try 
to do, when the hay fails. 
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DRAIN PIPE AND TILE MACHINE, 





The present remarkably wet season has compelled 
many farmers to give attention to the subject of drain- 
ing, and to consider upon the best methods of per- 
forming this yery important means of improvement. 
The following letter is one of several that have been 
sent to us on this subject. We regret that it is not 
in our power as yet to inform our friends where they 
can find a machine for cutting ditches by horse power, 
or for making drain pipes or tilesin Ohio. The above 
cut represents a common style of English drain tile 
machine, which is made mostly of iron, and costs in 
England about £25, or $125. Several of these have 
been imported into this country, and similar machines, 
though rather cheaper built, have been made in New 
York for several years past. We also tound at the 
late Michigan State Fair, a pretty good machine of 
the kind, manufactured by John Daines of Bloomfield, 
in that State, from whom we should like to hear a few 
words in regard to the price and capabilities of the 
machine, etc. The English machine is worked by 
two men turning the cranks, with others to put in the 
clay and carry away the pipes, ond is capable of turn- 
ing out about 10,000 pipes of 12 or 15 inches long in 
aday. The cost of these pipes in England is from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per 1000 for 1} to 2 inch calibre. 


These pipes are manufactured in Cincinnati, at the 
“ Steam Terra Cotta Works” on Western Row, but 
owing to the cost of labor and materials there, the 
price is too high for most farmers. They are also 
manufactured at Pittsburgh by Jas. Wardrop & Co., 


whose advertisement was in our paper one year ago. | 


Their price at that time for 2 inch sole pipes was $12 
per 1000 feet. These are stronger and better than 
the simple round pipes. 

“ Pratts’ Ditcn Diccer” is the most promising 
machine of which we have any knowledge, for the 
purpose desired by our correspondent. It is the in- 
vention of R. C. Pratt, and manufactured by Pratt & 
Brothers, Canandaigua, N. Y. Its operation is thus 
described in Tucker’s Register of Rural Affairs for 
1856, just issued : 


‘‘ A furrow is first turned with the common plow, 
and the ditcher then passes and repasses, throwing out 


|from one to three inches of dirt at each passage. In 
dry peaty ground, it will throw out five inches. It 
will cut 9 inches to a foot wide, and fully two feet and 
a half deep—it may be made to run down three feet. 
A small plow attached to the machine loosens the 
earth, and revolving shovels throw it out. Where 
there are no stones, one man with a team wil! cut 75 
to 100 rods of ditch two and a half feet deep in a day. 
Where stones prevail, an additional hand or two are 
needed to loosen them with a crow-bar, and throw 
them out as they are successively laid bare, and these 
will also reduce the daily amount of work to 50 or 
even down to 30 rods. This estimate is the result of 
our own experience and observation ; and we are sat- 
isfied that the cost of digging ditches will be reduced 
to Jess than one half the present expense, by the use 
of Pratt’s Ditcher. 

“ This machine is nearly all iron, is strong and well 
made, not liable to get out of order, so far as we have 
observed, and is sold at what we regard as a low price 
for the cost of manufacture, namely $150.” 

=” We shall illustrate Pratt’s Ditcher in our Ist Jan. No.—Ep. 


Drarninc anpD Drain TiLEs—Inquiry. 


Eds. O. Cult. :—The wetness of the present season 
has convinced me of the necessity of digging a large 
amount of ditches. I wish to inquire, through the 
columns of your valuable paper, whether any of your 
correspondents have in use a machine for digging 
ditches by horse power; and if so, what can it ac- 
_complish, where can it be obtained, and at what price ? 

I wish also to inquire whether draining tiles are 
made at any place convenient to Cincinnati, and at 
what price they can be procured. 

The present season has convinced me that the best 
investment that I can make of $1,000 is to expend it 
for draining purposes. I have already expended a 
considerable amount, but wish some more economical 
mode of digging than by the spade and shovel. I am 
laying them with two 1} inch oak plank, nailed to- 
gether so as to form an inverted trough, but find it 
much more expensive than tile can be obtained for in 
the State of New York. ALEXANDER NEAVE. 

Springdale, Hamilton Co., O., Nov., 1855. 





Sometuinc or aA Corn Cror.—George W. Wells,) coming up well, or looking promising, he replanted 
of Mason county, Ky., has a twenty-acre field of corn| between the rows, and afterward, not being able to 


which promises, from what has been gathered, a yield 
of one hundred and eighty bushels, ears, to the acre. 
But the funny part of the story is, that he did not in- 
tend to make such a crop. The first planting not 


| decide which rows looked best, or which to plow up, 
| as he intended to do with the first planting, he let 
_ both stand; the present great crop is the result. It 


is needless to say that the land is good.—Ex. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF PLOWING. | 


Eprrors Onto Cuttivator :—In your issue of Nov. 
Ist, I notice a reprint of my article on County Fair 
Plowing, and appended thereto some remarks concern-| 
ing my recommendations on the subject of plowing in, 
the Elements of Agriculture, as well as to our brief dis-| 
cussion on the matter in your columns a year ago. 

I think you have always misunderstood me. If you 
will refer to my text, (Elements of Ag., p. 240,) you 
will see that I say just this. [I italicise it to suit this 
case: “Asa general rule it may be stated that the 
plow which runs the deepest, with the same amount| 
of force, is the best. * * * The statement that 
the deeper and the finer the soil is rendered, the more 
productive it will become,is in every respect true, and 
one which no single instance will contradict. It must 
not be inferred from this, that we would advise a far-, 
mer who has always plowed his soil to the depth of 
six inches, to double the depth at once. Such a prac- 
tice in some soils would be highly injurious, as it would 
completely bury the more fertile and better cultivated 
soil, and bring to the top one which contains no or-| 
ganic matter, and has never been subject to atmos-| 
pheric influences. This would, perhaps, be so little 
fitted for vegetation, that it would scarcely sustain 
plants until their roots could reach the more fertile 
parts below. Such treatment of the soil (turning it 
upside down) is excellent in garden culture, where| 
the great amount of manures applied is sufficient to 
overcome the temporary barrenness of the soil, but it 
is not to be recommended for ali field cultivation.” [I 
then recommend in the same connection, that all soils) 
be, at least, gradually deepened, and specify instances. 
where deepening is most strikingly beneficial, and also 
give experiments in which deep plowing has proved 
successful. I have always written the same doctrine 
on this point, I have alweys spoken the same doctrine, | 
I have.glways practised it, and [ trust that I may al-| 
ways succeed by it as well as I have heretofore done— 
except in trying for premiums at county fairs, there I 
hope for an improvement. Truly yours, 

G. E. Warne, Jr. 

American Institute, New York, Nov. 8, 1855. 


Remark.—Oh no! we could not misunderstand, 
you when you said of some soils, “ The course to be 
pursued in such cases is to plow one inch deeper each 
year.” Some soils must be mighty scarce. We do 
not know of any such between the Hudson and the 
Mississippi. But no matter, George, give us your 
hand, we hope your last wish will be realized when) 
those Westchester judges see your bully furrows, next) 
year.—Ens. 





USES OF GUANO AND STABLE MANURE. 


| 

At an evening debate at our State Fair, when the 
relative value of manures was the subject under dis- 
cussion. It was contended by one of the masters) 
present, that on the poorest soils of Long Island, or| 
the sand hills of Albany, farmers could not afford to! 
draw stable manure a mile if they could buy Peruvian 
guano at the present price. An experiment with gua-' 
no may thus succeed for one wet season ; but I would 
ask where is the potash to come from in default of veg- 
etable manures, for the subsequent crops ; to say noth-| 
ing of the nothingness of guano as a mechanical 
amendment to the tilled soil, to keep it loose and fri- 
able, and capable of absorbing and retaining atmos- 
pheric gases? It is doubtless from the lack of car-| 
bonacious matter to retain moisture and to furnish’ 
potash to the soil in Peru, that has put an end to the) 
use of guano there as farm manure. 

There can be no doubt but that guano is chiefly val-| 
uable for the ammonia it contains; hence its wonderful 
effect in certain seasons on a thoroughly worn soil, as’ 
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ammonia salts, owing to its volatility, is sooner exhaust- 
ed than the inorganic ingredients in the soil. As a 
top dresser on grazs, its good effects are immediate ; 
but how long would a meadow give an increasing crop 
if fed on guano alone? On the other hand, if you top 
dress grass with stable manure every fall or winter, 
there will be no diminution of crop ; as stable manure 
supplies both ammonia and potash to the soil, as well 
as the other simple substances contained in the guano; 
and to which it adds the good effect of its shade or pro- 
tection to the herbaceous plants before it is finally de- 
composed. 

But, as no farmer’s manure heap, however provident 
he may be, can be spared to top dress his meadows in 
extenso, he must treat them as he can with ashes and 
plaster, and be careful to leave a good growth of after- 
math to protect and feed the next crop, Let those, 
whose soil have been starved below the clover bearing 
point, buy wood ashes and Peruvian guano; but, if 
clover can be grown for a manuring crop, it will, when 
plowed in, furnish both potash and ammonia in the most 
economical manner, as the nitrogen of the clover is 
only supplied to the growing plantsin available ammo- 
nia as the clover decomposes, supplying at the same 
time both carbonic acid and ammonia, and then potash 
and other inorganic elements in its final decomposi- 
tion. SamueLt WIt.iaMs. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Nov. 1855. 


Rrmarks.—Our intelligent correspondent seems to 
forget that he is writing for Western farmers, who 
need no such arguments to warn them against the 
learned nonsense of Eastern savans, who have taken 
upon themselves to cure the country of all its ailments 
by their patent nostrums. Let them practice upon the 
sand hills of Albany ; we of the West are not sick 
enough to need their prescriptions yet.—Eps. 


Tue Lasso—Excitine Srort.— Our excellent 
brother, Gov. Greiner, should have been at the Cal- 
ifornia State Fair, where his favorite recommendation 
was put in practice. A party of native Californians 
entered the enclosed arena for the purpose of combat- 
ting the untamed cattle of the prairies. This caused 
a stir in the crowd, and the Cal:fornia Farmer says : 

“ The rumor proved to be correct, for hastening to 
the enclosed space and peeping through files of hu- 
man legs and the crevices of the fence, we observed 
a number of vaqueros swinging the lasso, and |lariat- 
ing the animals so successfully that they seemed to be 
almost under a network of ropes. 

“ Presently a crash was heard, and instantly down 
came a quarter of the wooden enclosure, together 





| with its mass of living freight, and for a few moments 


planks and boys, men and beasts, were commingled 
together in admirable confusion. The confined steers, 
chafing under their severe punishment, made a sim- 
ultaneous exit from the arena and darted out to the 
prairie at full speed. This scene was intensely, thril- 
lingly exciting. The maddened beasts tore through 
the narrow space between the innumerable moveable 
and stationary vehicles with amazing velocity, and 
scattered in every direction men, women and children. 
But the fleet andskillful native Californian was speed- 
ily at their heels, and long before they had reached 
the outermost carriage, the leathern thongs had bound 
them head and foot, quelling at once all further appre- 
hension of danger. 


Tue Onto Lesistature will convene in this city 
on Monday, the 7th of January, 1856. We notice the 
names of a good many of our subscribers and friends 


| among the members elect, and have hopes that the 


next Legislature will be an improvement upon some 
former sessions in its attention to the Agricultural in- 
terest. 
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OHIO GRAPE VINTAGE FOR 1855. two joints, and another is left with eight or ten joints, 


Having conferred with some of the most successful | and bent round in the form of a bow, and fastened ye 
5 An . ss the stake with a willow twig, or tie. The bearing 
grape growers of this region, I hasten to give you the | otha t hort od A 5 ie vine ‘bh = 
results of my inquiries. Cincinnati is the centre of | lea, . ry ess wae 04 rg 8% wre P hig ty 
the wine region in the Ohio valley, and the Ohio river | ©#" a bap ous The = ath rs 2 nae hed to 
has not inaptly been called the “ Rhine of America,” | Mov. : a Lone & Sf gas ao tar Tae ate wa 
a name which, in after years, it may fully deserve. | ":°Y> ®™ ‘he a. ot . ad eect Yee me 
The “ vine-clad hills ” already afford a pleasing variety | V'"€S neavy tan te the stakes, Gas WeNee re -~ 
in the scenery around this city, and the vintage is | '° the other as the growth woe am The yo ener 
anticipated with interest and solicitude. It is a new bem and eaally understood. When pray October, 
feature in the harvest of this rich valley, and a pro- | mam imperfect and unripe a agi picked from the 
duct that must ere long form an important branch of | unches of grapes, and the perfect bunches passed 
our national industry. through wooden rollers, or bruised in a tub with a 
This has been a bad year for the grape. Owing to IO the skins and pulp, but not the seeds. 
the unusually wet season, most of the vineyards suf-| he mashed grapes are thrown into a press, resembling 


' 


fered seriously from the “ mildew” and the “ rot.” 1 cider press, and the juice extracted. The juice, or | 
Some few escaped these diseases and produced crops | oe = sgt a clean cask, and the fermentation, | 
of 400 to 600 gallons to the acre; but the general |e? od mts et ee tae agg about aw eek. 

average for the whole county wil! scarcely exceed 150 ee apropicenge ta 6 4 or i wd ae 
gallons per acre. Mr. Buchanan’s large vineyard of |® sit ‘k a olf ten th = a , mn . 
six acres produced 1200 gallons. In the year 1853, is usually racked of from the lees in December or 


| January, and before the second fermentation. 


which was the most favorable to the grape crop expe- | . ; 
rienced for a long period, the yield averaged about 600 The demand for Catawba wine exceeds the supply, 


gallons per acre, on the best cultivated vineyards, and | wr Bet apt "e reset improved, both by the 

a few produced 800 to 900 gallons. Mr. Buchanan in cultivators and those who prepare it for market. As 

that year obtained from 5 acres 4236 gallons, or 847 regarda the vine-culture, the fature 4 fol of promise. 

per acre - , | —Cincinnati Correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of 
The quality of the wine made this year will be very | Commerce, 

good. The usual price of the juice from the press is | 

75c. to $1 per gallon, according to quality: after the | SITTING UPON HORSEBACK. 


| 


first and second fermentation $1 to $1,50. Within 20| “After riding nearly an hour, the Ladies and their | 
miles around Cincinnati, some 1500 acres are planted | attendants drew up before the Judges’ Stand and sat | 
with the vine, of which 1000 acres are now in bearing, | on their horses to listen to an Address, an hour long, | 
and may probably produce 150,000 gallons of wine | by H. 8S. Jennings, Esq., of Chicago. * * * A\l- 
the present season. This is about a two-thirds crop|tho a cold wind swept over the prairies, the people 
for the Ohio valley. The growth of the wine business | seemed not to feelit, in the enjoyment of the scene.” 
is shown by the fact that in 1845 there were 350) The above is from the @hicago Press of Oct. 27, 
acres of vines in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, and while speaking of the equestrian exercises @t Gales- 
in the year 1852 about 1200. The value of thespark- burg, Il., which was participated in by a dozen ladies 
ling wine produced in 1851 was estimated at about | and as many gentlemen. Those ladiesand gentlemen 
$175,000. In Missouri about 1100 acres are already need to be talked to: nothing but a shocking igno- 
planted, and the culture is increasing through the rence of good horsemanship would ever have allowed 
West and South-west. Tennessee and Georgia are +them to do a thing so unhorsemanlike, and if we had 
particularly well adapted to the growth of the Cataw- | been H. S. Jennings, Esq., the first thing we said in 
ba grape. The Catawba is our great wine grape, and that speech of an hour long, would have been,—La- 
is without a rival. It was found in the famous county | dies and gentlemen—dismount ! 
of Buncombe, North Carolina, in the year 1802, by| To situpon a horse’s back under any circumstances 
Col. Murray, and brought into notice as a wine grape | when the animal is at rest, is putting him to a severe 
by Major Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C., about the | test of endurance ; but to do so after an hour or two 
year 1820,and by Mr. Longworth, at Cincinnati, in | of such riding as we commonly see at Fairs, and in 
1825. Nearly all our vineyards are planted with this | such a cold draft of wind, is intolerable abuse. The 
grape, which, with careful attention, produces a wine | bridge of a horse’s back is so constructed that it re- 
fairly comparing with the best average Rheinish and | quires constant muscular action to support a burthen, 
French sparkling and still wines. | and when this is imposed while the muscles have noth- 
In Cincinnati alone, about 200,000 bottles of spark- ing in the way of locomotion to keep up that action, 
ling Catawba and 300,000 bottles of still wine are put | the fatigue becomes intense, and we would like to see 
up annually. Of the Isabella, Schuykill and Herbe- | @ horse thus treated, give his stupid rider a summer- 
mont grape, a small quantity of wine is made every | Set over his head, by way of a hint not to impose too 
year, and the wine from the last named is growing | much upon good nature. 


+ =2-2eo e  ——_ 
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into favor with many, from its resemblance to the | See eae nee 
Spanish Manzanilla. Of late years, the interest of the| Newark (O.) Portaste Encines.—We were at 
producer has been greatly advanced by the construc- _the Newark Machine Shop a few days since, and were 
tion of wine cellars or large subterranean vaults in| very much surprised at the busy appearance of the 
Cincinnati, and the establishment of regular nartigy fon and the large number of hands employed. We 
houses, conducted by dealers of ample capital, and | noticed a magnificent Portable Engine, 20 horse pow- 
which serve to insure a ready market for the product | er, which has been ordered from Kansas ; it is entirely 
of the vineyards. The wine is kept in bottles, well | finished, and will be shipped on Monday. Some 40 
corked, and sealed, and laid on the sides. The vines | or 50 more of the same engines, already ordered, are 
in our vineyards are set in rows, generally three by | being completed as rapidly as possible. Several dou- 
P six feet apart, and trained to single stakes six or sev- | ble Engines (stationary) for the West, are also being 
en feet high. The grape bears its food on the wood | finished, and we saw orders for engines from Texas, 
of the preceding year’s growth ; hence two long canes | Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, ete., etc. These orders 
as branches are always left to produce the next year’s have been drawn here from the good reputation of the 
crop. These canes are cut down, one to a spur of | Newark Works.—Newark Times. 
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ON DRAWING ANIMALS IN MOTION. 

I confess*l feel inadequate to the task of entering 
into controversy, and fee! it may be considered little 
short of presumption in me to undertake to portray in 
words that which I have so frequently placed on can- 
vas, and perhaps so ineffectually. No one, however 
creative his powers and ability, has thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in giving the true action to any moveable be- 
ing that would leave on the mind a permanent im- 
pression that either their observations or delineations 
are absolutely correct ; for in the representation of 
animal motion, either on canvas or paper, there is 
much difficulty in laying down a rule. The rapidity 
with which a horse passes by you and then passes 
away, precludes the possibility of bringing it within 


the compass of a rule; yet we know that such is the | 


truth and beauty of animated nature, that the most 
minute particle of the elaborate system becoming dis- 
arranged, throws the whole structure out of order.— 
That there is a rule, I will not attempt to disprove ; 
but so difficult is it to apply or comprehend, that I fear 


it will never be achieved by the most skillful and en- | 
lightened on the subject. The fact of our knowing | 
that all pictorial representations, however dexterously | 


treated, are in reality in a state of repose. It isa 


great strain on the imagination to fancy locomotive | 


energy. Arace-horse will clear from twenty to twen- 
ty-four feet at a bound, but he leaves the impression 
of his feet on the turf—thus,. + .-* , from which I 
infer a horse at full gallop places but one foot at a 
time on the ground. This is more convincing to the 


ear than the eye. In listening to a horse galloping | 


on a hard road, you will find it accurately exhibited by 


PL LISS 
| But I claim the combination of the two sets of 
knives described, with the curvilinear motion of the 
cutter bar. 

I claim the elastic fingers, in combination with the 
curvilinear motion of the cutter bar. 

[ claim collecting and depositing the grain by the 
revolving cradles, by the weight of the grain laid upon 
them by the reel. 


Srraw Currers.—J. A. Thompson, of Cayuga, 
N. ¥. 
I claim giving the cutting disk of a straw cutter a 


combined rotary and reciprocating motion, in the man- 
ner set forth. 


Cutrtine Stanpine Corron Statxs.—J. W. Bocage, 
of Cypress Mills, Ark. 

I claim the employment or use of a series of circu- 
\lar saws, placed upon a vertical shaft, and rotating be- 
\tween the bars of a metallic frame, the saw or frame 
being placed upon or attached to a proper carriage, 
and arranged as shown. 


Harvesting Macuines.—J. E. Heath, of Gene- 
iva, Ohio. 

I claim, first, suspending the reciprocating bar, by 
means of stirrups, near the ground, in front of or be- 
hind the driving wheel, in or near the same plane as 
_the finger board, in combination with the angular fric- 
tion roller, the whole being arranged and operated in 
the manner and for the purpose set forth. 

Second, the adjustable pressure bar, constructed and 
arranged as described, in combination with the cutter 
\teeth and fingers, for the purpose specified. 


Mowr1ne anp Reapinc Macnaines.—William Bur- 


placing your little finger on a table, or a pane of |gess, of London, England. Patented in England, Av- 


glass, and causing the other three to follow in rota- 
tion: by so doing you will not fail to produce the pre- 
cise sound of that of a horse galloping. Then fol- 
lows the bound, and again the 1 2 3 4 in regular suc- 
cession. I once heard an artist of great and justly- 


merited celebrity observe that he would give a prefer- | 


ence to objects painted wrong, yet looking right, over 
those which were in reality right, yet appearing wrong. 
To a certain extent I am a disciple to this principle. 
I find that, to give the appearance of anything like 
progression, J cannot produce it without considerable 
exaggeration ; and my belief is that nothing like an 
accurate delineation wiil ever be accomplished.—Let- 


ter from J. F. Herring, Sen’r, in N. Y. Spirit of the 
Times. 
- _ +262 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
Nov. 15, 1855. 


{From the Inventor.) 


Cuancine HARVESTERS FROM Rearers To Mowers. 
—Robert Beans, of Johnsonville, Pa. 

I claim the combination of the lever and the con- 
necting rud with any means of altering the height of 
the frame, above the cutter bar, for the purpose of re- 
taining the same relations between the stroke of the 
knives and the teeth or fingers, although the distance 
between the head of the cutter bar and the crank be 
varied in so doing, as set forth. 

Cutting Stanpine Corron Sratxs.—S. Bowerman, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

I claim the combination of the block, knife, rods, 
springs, rack and cog wheel, when arranged for the 
purposes specified and shown. 


Reapine and Mowinc Macnines.—Henry Water- 
man, of Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

I do not claim the advancing and retreating curvi- 
linear motion of the cutter bar. 


gust 16, 1854. 
| Iam aware that a “ spiral or screw ” has been em- 
| ployed for the purpose of clearing the track, in oruer 
that the wheels may operate upon the ground, and I 
make no claim to such a device. 

But I claim as my improvement in addition to reap- 
\ing or mowing machines, combining the archimedean 
screws with the platform thereof, for the purpose of 
\delivering the cut crop off from the same, substantially 
‘in the manner as described. 


Rakes For Reaprne Macutnes.—Thomas N. Lup- 
ton, of Winchester, Va. 
| [claim the construction of an automatic rake, hav- 
\ing a revolving tubular or sleeve socket, L, with a re- 
volving extension or reciprocating piston rod, m,a 
slide socket, q q, with a sliding arm, rr, and a geared 
rake device, w w, in combination with the collar, f f, 
| the whole being constructed and operated substantiaily 
|as described. 
| Awntnc ror Horst anp Dray.—Jacob Nelson, of 
| Cincinnati, O. 
I claim the portable and reversible dray and horse 
|canopy, whose poles are hinged at one end to posts, 
land supported in either the forward or backward po- 
jsition by branches or brackets projecting from the 
| posts. et 
| [This is a good improvement. In all our cities it 
lis customary to expose dray horses to the burning rays 
jof the sun in summer, although, at the slow rate at 
|which they travel, they might be protected by some 
|such simple device as the above. } 
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PREPARATION FOR THE Bootrs.—To one pint Lin- 
seed Oil add two ounces beeswax, two ounces white 
\turpentine, one ounce Burgundy Pitch—color with 
|lamp black—melt together and stir well. This pre- 
| paration, when applied faithfully, will prevent leather 
| from soaking water, preserve the boots and keep the 
i feet dry.—Hallowell Gazette. 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
COLUMBUS, DCEMBER 1, 1855. 

Tue Annvuat Meetine of the O. S. B. A., as we 
have before stated, is to be held in this city, on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th of December inst. At this meeting 
the Reports of the County Societies should all be 
handed in by the several delegates. 

Read THE Prospectus, on the last page of this No., 
and show it to your neighbors. The new volume will | 
commence on the first of January, and we shall en- 
deavor to keep up with the world as it moves. Asall 
subscriptions expire with the volume, we hope our| 
friends will lose no time in making up clubs for the | 
next year, so that their papers will continue to come | 
without interruption. It is just as cheap to subscribe 
early, and far more satisfactory to all, especially to us, 
as we love to see the pleasant faces of V’s and X’s 
along about New Year’s day. 

Postmasters have laid us under many obligations 
heretofore for their favors, and, we hope they will con- 
tinue their friendly assistance. 


Onio AcricuLtuRaL CoLLEce.—On Monday next, 
the third day of Dec., inst., will open the second an- 
nual session of the Ohio Agricultural College, at 
Cleveland. How many of our farmer boys and farmer 
men will embrace this opportunity of learning the 
science of their calling,so asto go about their work 
with the greatest prospect of success? Good farming 
is as much a science or a business to be learned as 
Law, Medicine, or Merchandizing ; but if our profes-| 
sional men or tradesmen entered upon their duties with | 
the same want of study as many of our farmers do, the | 
cases of bankruptcy would be shockingly frequent.— 
Young men ! suffer the word of exhortation, and show 
an appreciation of the excellence and importance of, 

our calling, by placing it where it belongs—at the, 
toe! of the learned professions. 

McNeety Normat Scuoor.—Along side of her! 
agricultural progress, Ohio can safely boast of her edu- 
cational advancement. Our Schools are among the 
crowning glories of our State. Free and excellent,— 
they are the realization of the Republican hope, with a. 

osition tocommand respect and insure success. Dr. | 
- (and what school man or woman does not know 
our Dr. Lord?!) has laid upon our table the cireular 
of the MeNeely Normal School at Hopedale, Harrison | 
Co., O., opened on the 26th of Nov. ult. This School | 
is the result of a magnificent donation from Cyrus’ 
McNeely, of Hopedale, of a building and twelve acres 
of ground, worth over $10,000, which has been put in| 
charge of the Ohio Teacher’s Association. This! 
body has appointed a board of Trustees, of which Dr. | 
Lord, of this City, is Secretary ; who will be pleased 
to furnish all necessary information to those who may) 
desire to avail themselves of the benefits of the School. | 
John Ogden, late of the Columbus Public Schools, is, 
elected Principal. 

Some Pumrxin.—One of our subscribers, Mr. E.| 
Root, of Licking Co., gives us the statistics of a 
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| coming on, Farmers should look to this matter. Buy 
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| pumpkin raised by him this season, from a seed receiv- 
ed from Texas. It produced in all 1000 feet of vines, 
| and 623 Ibs. of fruit. 


Cuttine Fopper.—We have frequently urged upon 


| our Cultivator readers, the importance of cutting fod- 


der for Horses and Cattle, both as a matter of econo- 
my and for the better accommodation of feed to the nat- 
Now that the Winter is 


or make a good straw or stalk cutter. If you have but 
few Cattle or Horses to feed, a hand power will do 


| well enough; but if you have a large stock, fit upa 


machine with a horse power. Youcan not more pro- 


| fitably employ the necessary time in Winter, in any 


other way than by preparing feed upon which your 
animals will thrive to best advantage. There is al- 
ways good luck in good management, and economy is 
the secret of profitable business. 


THANKSGIVING AND TuRKEYs.—We had a realizing 
sense of what is meant by “ blessings in disguise ” 
when we were in pursuit of a turkey under difficulties, 
forour Thanksgiving Supper. Owing to the scarcity 
of grasshoppers during the Fall, the turkeys are like 
one class of Pharaoh’s live stock, that was not at all 
like the beeves in the Scioto Valley. In fact we see 
but few Turkeys in the market, and these with a keel 
as sharp as that of an iron revenue cutter. Every 
thing has its use, and plenty of grasshoppers make fat 
turkeys. 


Gen. Bierce occupies considerable space in the 
Ohio Farmer, in an attempt to ward off the criticism 
on his Jate address, in our paper of Nov. Ist. The 
writer of that article will reply through the Farmer, 
when he finds leisure ; for the refutation of the Gen- 
eral’s arguments would hardly pay for the space in our 
columns. 


Hay 1 Burx.—Was there not an error in the 
Cultivator ot Nov. 15th, in regard to the number of 
cubic feet in a ton of hay being 100? I think the 
common estimate is, that an eight feet cube, or five 
hundred and twelve feet, make a_ton, though some al- 
low but five hundred feet. In large and high mows, 
this, probably, is nearer correct ; but in smaller ones, 
it is too little. —G. R. G. 

[Ans :—We think a ten feet cube is the common 
estimate. Of clover hay, a twelve feet cube is gen- 
erally reckoned a ton. Our correspondent may be 
right, but so much depends upon the quality and con- 
dition of the hay that no such rule can be very accu- 
rate.—Ep. | 


Santmyver, of the Periodical Depot, High St., Co- 
lumbus, keeps his customers supplied with the earliest 
issues of all the best magazines, popular books, &c., 
thus saving time and expense of postage, as well as 
risk of the mails. We are under many obligations for 
favors from this very convenient institution. 


Crover Sezep.—During a late tour in Fulton and 
Williams counties we were told by the farmers that 
their clover seed yield this year was very good. Ger- 
man township, Fulton county, in particular, will pro- 
duce a more than average crop.— Toledo Blade. 


Miscuizvous Cuitprex.— We like mischievous 
children, and for this reason; they are apt to make 
old men. Good boys generally die in their fifth year; 
not because they are good, but their quiet habits make 
them strangers to mud puddles, oxygen, dirt-pies and 
out-door exercise. When a friend tells us he hasa 
little boy who “never wants to leave his books,” the 
knob of his front door immediately becomes an object 
of intense interest to us; we know, asif we were 
blest with fore-knowledge, that in less than a year a 
strip of black crape will be throwing a shade across 
his path that time will never eradicate.—Anon. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT—OURSELVES AND OUR PLATFORM. 





It is well known to our readers that Mr. Bateham— 
the original proprietor of the Cultivator—has become 
largely interested in the nursery business, partly to 
supply a great want in this country, and partly as more 
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\change in the general character of the paper. Our 
|labors in connection with Mr. Bateham, have always 
been of the most harmonious and friendly character. 
Of Mrs. Bateham’s talents and usefulness as @ writer 
and a lady, we have always entertained the most cor- 
|dial esteem and admiration. But as no two persons 





conducive to his health and congenial to his taste | think just alike, it is very likely that the style of the 
and early habits of life. This nursery business prom-) Cultivator will undergo some slight changes. We 
ises to absorb his attention to such an extent that he | have no personal interests to draw our attention more 
has concluded to dispose of his interest in the Cultiva-|to one subject than to another, and as we have no 
tor, and he will accordingly retire from the Editorial | other business under heaven but to serve our readers 
management at the close of the present year. jand promote their interests, in hopes to secure 

The entire properties and copy-right of the Ohio|their good will and generous patronage, if we do 
Cultivator have been purchased by the present associ- | not make the Cultivator such a paper as will please 
ate Editor—Col. Harris, who will take the principal | them, it will be because we misunderstand their wants 
management at the commencement of the next vol-|or over estimate our own brains! neither of which 


ume. We trust, that with our constant readers, no | propositions we are inclined at present to admit. 


formal introduction of the new administration will be | 


necessary. We commenced our labors in this office 
five years ago, since which time every number has 
contained more or less, from our pen, and notwithstand- 
ing we have been much abroad and among the people 
we have—with perhaps, two exceptions—been in at 
the making up and mailing of every number of the 
Cultivator, since the first day of our engagement, and 
nearly every business letter connected with the office 
—of the thousands which we receive annually—has 
passed through our hands. 

With this initiation, and the desire of Mr. Bateham 
to leave the Cultivator in our hands, we have assumed 
the proprietorship, by and with the counsel and ad- 


Ohio has been our home for the last twenty years, 
and in that time we have come to know something of 
her resources and her people. The West has an ag- 
riculture and population peculiar to itself, and unlike 
‘any other; both have been our study for many years. 
When we were a boy—and the neighbors said a smart 
boy—a college opened its imposing portals to take us 
in, but after a calm review of the whole subject, we 
‘turned our face from its classic promises and resolved 
to seek our discipline and education in the sternest 
fields of toil, in the school of men. We have no oth- 
er sympathies but with Labor, our respects are for the 
/man or the woman who earn the bread they eat, and 
/who love to do it. Forty years of this discipline have 


vice of our friends; and with a strong and cheerful | passed over our head, and now, with this experience 
heart, shall hope to make our particular bow to ajand with these views, we come to the Editorial Choir 
hundred thousand friendly readers upon New Year’s|of the Ohio Cultivator. Whatever our private opinion 
day, in the year of grace, one thousand eight hundred | may be upon Religion, Temperance, Slavery, or other 


and fifty-six ! 

The importance of this position we are by no means 
disposed toundervalue. With aefair estimate we have 
in the Cultivator circle forty thousand readers di- 
rect from our columns, aside from an uncounted host 
who see many of our writings as copied in other pa- 
pers. Itis no light thing to hold a pen which has 
power to influence the opinion and actions of such a 
host, and to teach a truth or an error that may con- 
tinue to widen and deepen forever! Some men are 
flattered when they can speak to an audience of five 
hundred persons. During our peregrinations these 
last few years, we have often had an audience of as 


many thousands ; but this has had small power to} 


touch the chord of our vanity. It is here! at this 


;questions of moral or political economy, we do not 
) wish to discuss them in the Cultivator, as there are 
other special organs for that purpose. 

It is our mission to preach the gospel of Agriculture, 
and by your leave, good friends, we would like a pret- 
ty extensive congregation. Let your generous re- 
sponse come up like a Farmer’s greeting. and we will 
take our place at your fireside through the Winter 
nights, like a friendly neighbor, with a pleasant and 
profitable word for all. 





NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Rurat Annual anv Horticutturat Direc’ 
| TORY, is the title of a little work, (price 25 cts..) re- 





humble desk upon which we pen these lines—here is cently issued by Jas. Vick, Jr., of Rochester, N. Y.— 
the throne of our Empire ! and our words shall not rest It is designed especially for the benefit of fruit grow- 
within the compass of any walls or the precincts of | ers and nurserymen, and contains directions for the 
any one show ground. Sparsely our audience is scat-| selection of varieties of fruit, preparing the ground, 
tered over every State to the Eastward including both | planting orchards and fruit gardens, pruning fruit 
the Canadas—to the South along the whole Atlantic | trees, etc., etc., also a list of nursery establishments 





and Palmetto coasts, more thickly through Pennsylva- | in the United States and Canada. 


nia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, while thro’- 
out Ohio, Indiana, Illinoie, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota, our issues fall like leaves in Vallambro- 
sa; and still on, throughout Missouri, Kanzas, Ne- 
braska, California, Oregon and Washington, away up 
to Puget Sound, till we find our limit upon the Paci- 
fic. Now this may seem like vain boasting, but we 
do not intend it so; it is only a confidential talk in 
our family circle, introducing them to each other and 
letting them know how far the cousinshipextends. All 
hail to the Cultivator family! if we could marshall 
them all in some broad field in the Scioto Valley, we 


| Tae Annvat Recister or Rurat Arrairs, pub- 
lished by Luther Tucker, Albany, N. Y., and edited by 
‘John J. Thomas. This is the second year of this very 
“useful and beautiful little work, and we heartily com- 
|mend it to the favor of all persons interested in rural 
affairs. The price is only 25 cts. single, or $2 per dozen, 

OaxsHaw, or the Victims of Avarice, A prize tale 
by W. T. Coggeshall. The author has laid this good 
looking volume upon our table, just published by U. 
P. James, of Cincinnati. It will be sent to any part 
of the country, post paid, for 25 cents. 








would show them as a prize lot, against any other| THe Home Journat.—On the 5th of January next, 
crowd, from the National Cattle Show at Boston, to/| the first number for 1856 of this well-known Family 
the National Baby Show at New York. | Newspaper will be issued, with new type and new at- 

And now, while we are having this confidential talk | tractions. We never think of getting along without 
you would like to know what we intend to do. First | this mirror of popular literature. $2ayear. Address 
—negatively : we do not intend to make any violent ' Morris & Willis, 107 Fulton st., N. Y. 
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SEEDLING APPLES AT THE STATE FAIR. 


Among the premiums offered for fruits, was one of! 
$8 and diploma, “ For the best seedling apple, flavor 
and keeping qalities considered, description of charac- 
ter, and origin of tree given; one dozen specimens to 
be exhibited at the Fair.” The committee on apples 
were informed by the State Board that the object of 
this premium was to bring into notice any superior 
new varieties of apples that might have originated 
from seed an@had not been described in the fruit books 
or nursery catalogues ; and it was the duty of the 
committee not to award the premium unless they were 
convinced that the apple was a new variety, deserving 
of general cultivation and superior in some respects 
to older varieties of the same season. 

The committee found five or six entries for this pre- 
mium, but only three exhibitors had furnished the in- 
formation called for in the schedule, or seemed deserv- 
ing of particular notice. One of these (our friend H. 
D. Wagener, of Vandalia,) seemed to understand the 
rule as requiring specimens of 12 varieties instead of 
11 specimens of one variety; so he exhibited a collec- 
tion of 12 varieties of seedlings, some of which seem- 
ed quite as good as many named in the catalogues, but 
no one was deemed of quite as much merit as the 
two following : 





Jounson Swert.—Statement.—The specimens were 
taken from a seedling tree about sixteen years old ; it 
grows on a north hill-side—in a stiff limestone soil ; 
it is now more than a foot in diameter and is a great 
bearer. Five or six years ago, I grafted one hundred 
trees from it, for my own use, and this summer I had 
two hundred more buds inserted in young stocks. I 
consider the fruit the best for cider that I have ever 
seen. One bushel of the apples will make one gallon 
of good molasses. In August they begin to drop, and 
are excellent for use from then to the next July. 
They exceed any kind for keeping that I am acquaint- 
ed with. Micasan T. Jounson. 

Harrison Co. Ohio. 


Grimes’ Gotpen Preprn.—Statement.—A seedling 
tree found in the orchard of Thos. Grimes, of Brook 
Co,, Va. 

This tree bears every year, a full crop of medium 


not quite as well as the Newton Pippin. The trees 

are stronger—better growers than the Newton Pippins. 

It has been cultivated and sold for a few years past b 

us, under the name of “ Grimes’ Golden Pippin,” and 

is highly esteemed by those who have had an opportu- 

nity of testing it. S. Woop & Son. 
Jefferson Co. Ohio. 
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| ther evidenco could be had of its character as a keep- 
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ier, and its quality when fully ripe. 
We took some of the specimens of this apple from 
the Fair and kept them in acellar until the past month, 


| when they seemed fully ripe, but were somewhat wilt- 


ed by exposure to the air, so that their flavor was in- 
jured. About the middie of last month (November) 
we were at the residence of Sam’! Wood & Son, 
and there examined this fruit and the tree. Our im- 
pressions are the same as expressed above ; we think 
itan excellent and profitable winter apple, but not 
quite equal in flavor to the Newton Pippin, and we 
lack evidence as yet that it is as good a keeper. The 
tree is a better grower than the Newton Pippin, and 
the fruit of more uniform size and better color. We 
hope that friend Wood wili carry or send specimens of 
it to the Pomological meeting at Cleveland, next 
month, together with a number of other fine winter 
apples in his collection which are not commonly known. 
Friend Johnson would also confer a favor on the So- 
ciety by sending specimens of his sweet apple to that 
meeting. 

Mr. P. Starr, a venerable friend of pomology, 
from Athens, O., exhibited at the State Fair, some re- 
markably large specimens of the Pound or Pumpkin 
sweeting apple, which he calls the “ Roxbury Sweet- 
ing,” and says his grandfather obtained the scions from 
Roxbury, Mass. He esteems the variety very highly 
for the table and for stock, and for making cider and 
molasses, he thinks it has-no equal. He has had 
single specimens that weighed 27 ounces. The same 
variety was exhibited by Andrew Blower, of Belmont 
County, and by several others a little smaller in size. 

“—7o7 = 

Mr. Wm. Heaver, of Cincinnati, who obtained the 
first premium for foreigh grapes at the late State Fair, 
has written a communication for the Ohio Farmer, 
which betrays so mitch bad temper as well as bad log- 
ic that we feel quite sure he will regret its publication 
after be has had a little more time to reflect calmly on 
the subject. 

He complains first of the committee on apples at the 
State Fair, for awarding the premiums for the best 
varieties instead of the best specimens ; when he knows 


| very well that the committee simply obeyed instruc- 
sized, smooth, even apples, which will keep nearly, if| tions, being governed by the printed schedule ; and 


they claim no credit for “ peculiar sharpness” in un- 


| derstanding the rules as they did, for the language ad- 


|mits of no other interpretation ; nor are we yet con- 
| vinced that the change proposed by Mr. Heaver and 
some others, would be any improvement. 

| Mr. H. further complains of our remarks (in O. 
| Cult., Oct. 15th,) on the awards of the committees on 
| pears and grapes ; and he accuses us of being very in- 


The Johnson Sweet was regarded by the Committee | consistent, because we spoke disparingly of large ap- 
as a very good sweet apple, but judging from the spe- | ples, and yet praised the collection of Rochester pears 


cimens merely, they did not think it superior toseveral as being larger and finer than all others. 


well knowa_ varities. 


Now we 


They could not judge of its| cannot suppose Mr. Heaver to be so ignorant of the 


keeping qualities however, and iffit is found superior to | English language as not to know that he perverts our 
other sweet apples as a long keeper, as the statement | meaning—that a large collection does not mean large 
of Mr, Johnson seems to imply, it may be deemed | specimens ; nor does he need to be told that it does 


worthy of the premium next year. 


| not follow, because the handsomest specimen among 


Grimes’ Golden Pippin, impressed the committee | two hundred varieties is only valuable for its beauty, 
more favorably than any other variety presented as a| therefore the whole collection must be condemned. 


seedling. 


This apple resembles the Newton Pippin, | 


He next accuses us of using “spectacles” to dis- 


somewhat in appearance and character; is rather | cover sixteen varieties of foreign grapes in the Ro- 
smaller and more uniform in size, of handsome shape, | chester collection, while we only give him credit for 


fine texture, and when ripe, of a clear golden yellow | three, whereas he had ten. 


This is unfortunate satire 


color; the flavor pleasant sub-acid, not quite asspright-|on his part, for certainly if spectacles were needed at 
ly as the Newton Pippin. The committee were at all, it was to discover his ten varieties—the others were 
first inclined to award the premium for this apple, but ;}such large bunches that no one with his eyes open 


as the State Pomological Society was in session they could help seeing them ! 


concluded to 





However, we beg pardon of 
ask an expression of some of the | Mr. Heaver, and cheerfully correct the error into 
members of that body respecting it, and after hearing | which we were led by one of his entry cards. On re- 
their opinions they decided to defer the award till fur-' ferring to the report of the committee we find they say 
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Mr. Heaver’s collection embraced “some eight vari- 
eties,”’ and as the committee probably did not use 
spectacles we will admit there were ten, and that the 
committee acted right in awarding him the premium, 
as we have before stated, because the other asortment 
did not meet therequirements of the schedule. If this 
does not satisfy Mr. Heaver, we fear he must remain 
where he classes himself, among the “ grumblers.” 
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THE FATE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


It is a melancholy duty we perform, sometimes, 
“upon a leisure day—a day of search,” to look over 
our bound files of agricultural periodicals, which 
in their day arose, and flourished and feli, and left no 
sign—but this. The truth is, the publication of agri- 
cultural papers has been a disastrous business, as 
many people have learned to their cost. Because a 
few papers in the hands of a few men, have obtained 
a large circulation and afforded a tolerable living to 
their proprietors, a good many other men, dazzled by 
such a bright promise, have felt that they too had a 
mission to serve their country in the same way. Well, 
they set out; but more than nine out of every ten, 
soon had cause to doubt the genuineness, either of 
their call, or the necessity of the calling, and it is 


mournful to look at these infant graves of agricultu- | 


ral literature—many of them so fresh that we fear to 
speak of their precocious promise lest we should 


wound the tender sensibilities of their bereaved pe-| 
rents. 


These papers are always started to supply some 
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A WORD TO THE CULTIVATOR BOYS. 

We look to the Cultivator Boys as a kind of nurse- 
ry from which our great orchard is to be replenished 
from time to time, as the old trees die out or are blown 
down. And now that we are about to have more ex- 
clusive charge in cultivating this favorite patch of our 
agricultural literature, we want to stir up the Boys to 
take an interest in the matter on their own account. 

Turn back tothe Cultivator for April, 1st, ‘p. 105, 
where we gave a few hints as to how the Boys could 
put themselves in the way of getting books and pa- 
pers. If any of our young friends availed themselves 
of the facilities there glanced at, they have now the 
means to gratify their desires in this respect, and any 
little produce they may have raised for this purpose, 
will sell for a good price. If they have not put our 
advice in practice, we will tell them how we did one 
Fall, to get a paper, when we were a Farmer Boy. 
The price to be earned for the paper was $1.50. So 
we hired out toa neighbor to hold plow two days ; 
but this did not bring money enough ; then we hired 
to another a day to chop wood, which made up the 
balance, amd we subscribed for the paper; and all 
that year we read our own paper, and knew how to 
prize it, for we knew how we came by it. 

Papers are cheaper now, and wages higher; so 
none of the Farmer Boys who want the Cultivator tor 
next year, will have to work three days to earn it, if 
they have not got the money already. 

We will suggest another capital plan for both of 
us: take a specimen copy—this one for instance—or 


great and urgent demand—so say their projectors; send to us for a specimen and full prospectus, which 
but somehow the supply and demand never get to-!| we have printed for such as feel like giving us a good 
gether, like those matches made in heaven, which) lift—and take a turn through your neighborhoods, or 
good Alarick Watts sings of : | wherever you can come upon farmers together during 
“ Starting from their bright abode the stormy days of early winter, and by a little well 
i aiedtauee directed effort you can pick up a club of ten or twen- 
4 hat eff We h d ee ara ty, and secure the benefit of the Cultivator to the 
or words to thatefect. We have hardly taken note! whole neighborhood, and a handsome premium to your- 
- 1 pry peep ep ich oc by: an wer pammics pa selves. Now Boys! let us see how many of you will 
ut in the Wes ortali een quite alarming. | i 
Some half a dozen cases in mime! Rata Ry - titers a ani —, = ~ transplanted from the 
many more in Kentucky, more still in Ohio, and yet mary Are hth | rye » to Be counted fe the 
any 2 : y> more Us .Y®*! jong rows that shall bear fruit, and have a bench in 
a pee ” adel inode ess gig Saved the great Cultivator family, when next we shall sing 
oO — > 5S 
States are not guiltless of the blood of the innocents. See. 


Some of these candidates for public favor attained to} THe Fuscuia can be cultivated like an ordinary 
the estate of yearlings; some more, some less, and| herbaceous plant with very little trouble. In the 
other some, had only an embryo life in a flaming pro-| spring, after all danger of frost is past, I take the 
spectus, which terminated in a silent abortion, lea-| plants (when in bloom) from the green house, and 
ving the doctor’s bill unpaid. ' ; | after removing the pots plant them in a suitable bor- 

It may seem rude for us to joke upon so serious a | der, (one rather shaded is preferable,) in the flower 
subject—indeed it is no joke : not to the disappointed | garden, where I leave them permanently. After frost 
publishers, and certainly not to those publishers who | commences in Autumn I cover them about their roots 
have managed to keep their crafts afloat through all | with spent tan to the depth of eight or ten inches, 
these storms andcalms. These last have to meet the | which I remove upon the return of nice weather in 
objection or prejudice caused by the frequent failures | the Spring. The tops will then be dead, but they 
of their cotemoraries, which has served to impair) will throw up numerous sprouts from their roots which 
confidence in all similar enterprizes. And now We | will bloom in great beauty and profusion all summer, 
have arrived at the precise point we aimed at when | viz: from the first week in July until checked by the 
we began to pen this article. Let the dead bury their | frost in October or November. I have now several 
dead, and let those who have an ambition to try this| varieties in full bloom, which have been bedded out 
field of dangerous enterprize look out for breakers! | since April, 1852. The soil in which I grow them is 
The Ohio Cultivator is one of the live institutions of but a good common garden soil. They should of 
the country—a staunch craft that never lost a jib boom ) 


. | course be watered in dry weather, but require during 
in a ground swell, or a top-gallant in a squall. [W 


ti € | the summer no greater care than any common border 
would like Capt. Stanhope’s opinion as to whether | gower., 


this last is good sailor talk—we confess it is alittle; Jf may be as well to add, that I tried the experi- 
out of our jurisdiction. } So, all aboard ! brother far-| ment of covering with stable litter, but without suc- 
mers, the old craft is good for a long cruise ye., and | cegs, my plants all perished. 
the new commander is laying in stores for a jolly big | — Hort. 

crew. | 











Ne son B. Bowman, 
Brownsville, Pa. 


*~7-eoe + 
| (<7 Every sorrow we meet, is a billow on this 
(<> It is less pain to learn in youth than to be ig-; world’s troublesome sea, which we must cross to bear 
norant in age. us nearer home. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








° LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE ON HEALTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS.” 


By Miss Carnarine E. Brecuer, Published by Harper 
& Bro., N.Y. 320 pp. Price, probably 50 cts. 


This little work by the author of “A Treatise on 
Domestic Economy” and “ Domestic Receipt Book ” 
is somewhat similar in its scope and design, to Miss 
Blackwell’s “ Laws of Life,” which we noticed a year 
or more ago. 

Miss Beecher’s book covers a somewhat more ex- 
tensive field and is destined, we think, to aecomplish 
still greater good than the other. We earnestly wish 
a copy of it might be found in every family in the coun- 
try, and had we the means, we know of no more truly 
philantrophic effort in which we could engage, than 
to furnish it gratis to every family that could read.— 
The price, however, is so low that it should be no ob- 
jection to any one ; and, there is perhaps, no woman 
in our country better qualified to write on this subject 
than Miss Beecher. 
with a delicate and diseased constitution, and tried 
nearly every approved course of treatment, and having 
been either patient or boarder in thirteen different 
health establishments, she has had ample experience 
as well as an opportunity for observation. Add to 
this the fact that having become deeply, painfully in- 
terested in collecting the statistics with regard to the 
increasing ill health of American women. and investi- 
gating the causes and remedies for this evil, she has 
travelied extensively through all portions of the coun- 


were ey YY 


Having suffered from childhood | 
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| city, and still more by the miserable fashion-plates in 
‘our literature, that set forth the distortions of deform- 
‘ity and disease as models of taste and fasion. 

| In our country towns and among the industrial 
‘classes it will be found that the taxation of care and 
labor on the brain of women is even worse and great- 
ler than it isin the same class of our cities. The 
| wives of rich farmers are often ambitious to carry out 
| plans of labor and wealth with their husband, while at 
the same time, their daughters must be sent to boarding- 
school, and all the habits and tastes of city life must 
|in consequence be mingled with other cares. 

| In former days, when women spun and wove, and 
/made butter and cheese, their daughters were their 
‘intelligent and well trained assistants ; and the style 


jof dress and all the details of life were simple, and , 


jeasy, and comfortable. 
| away. 

| The great majority of the American women have 
their brain and nervous system exhausted by too much 
/care and too much mental excitement in their daily 
duties ; while another class, who live to be waited on 
and amused, are as great sufferers ‘for want of some 
worthy object in life, of from excess in seeking amuse- 
| ment. 

Our benevolent Creator designed his creatures to 
| learn to live out of themselves, and for the good of their 
'fellow-beings, and in this course to exercise their no- 
‘blest powers. Those who follow this design gain 
| worthy objects to engage and interest all their higher 
faculties, and thus find true happiness. But the sel- 
| fish, the indolent, and pleasure-seeking, soon learn that 
| happiness is far from the path they pursue. 

But the most melancholy view of all is, the course 
| pureved in training the generation coming on to the 
|stage. In the first place, the children of over-taxed 


These days have passed 











try, making careful and diligent inquiry both of the | and over-excited parents come into being with an un- 
people and their physicians on this subject, and we | natural tendency to brain and nervous affections. It 
cannot doubt but that with her clear, strong mind, she |js probable that the proportion of children who are 
has produced a valuable work ; indeed it commends porn with a vigorous and healthy constitution is small- 
itself to the common use of every reader. The statis- /er,in refe-2nce to the whole number born, than at any 
ties she gives with regard to the ill health of females | former period. This will be the more readily credit- 
in this country are truly alarming. Scarcely a single | eq, when the statistics in regard to health of married 


perfectly healthy woman is now to be found, where 
our grandmothers scarcely knew a feeble one, and the 
coming generation have more feeble constitutions than 
their parents. What shall be done to stay this calam- 
ity is the great problem which Miss Beecher attempts 
to solve. 

The topics or heads under which our author treats 
of her subject are, lst, Organs of the Human Body ; 
2d, Laws of Health ; 3d, Abuses of the Bodily Organs ; 
4th, Evils resulting from such abuses ; 5th, Remedies 
for these Evils. 

We give below, an extract from this work and shall 
hereafter, perhaps, give more : 


Some or THE Causes oF Femate Desiuities. 


The hours in which the great majority of American 
mothers and housekeepers are free from care, and can 
go forth to breathe the pure air or join in social amuse- 
ments, as is so common in other nations, come few 
and far between. 

To this add all the mischief done by impure air, 
improper food, and neglect of the skin, which they 
share equally with the other sex. 

But worst of all, add to these disadvantages the per- 
nicious custom of dress, by which one half the body 
is subjected to extreme changes from heat to cold, 
while the other portion is compressed by tight girding, 
heated by accumulated garments, pressed downward 
by whalebones, and by heavy skirts resting over the 
most delicate organs. 

Into our rural towns, even, these pernicious customs 
of dress have been carried by mantua-makers from the 


women in a succeeding letter are examined. 

Next, there never has been any previous generation 
of children who have been so extensively deprived of 
pure cool air in nursery, school-room, and parlor as 
those now on the stage. The air-tight stoves in bed- 
rooms, the cooking stoves in kitchens, the close stoves 
in school-rooms, and the far greater care taken to make 
windows and doors tight, have secured this result. 

Then the furnaces that are so generally used, keep 
the atmosphere of a house far warmer than it ever be- 
comes with open fires. For when the body is warmed 
| by radiated heat from a fire, the air never becomes so 
|heated as when all warmth is to be gained from the 
{surrounding atmosphere. And as the upper part of 
the room is always warmest, both stoves and furnaces 
keep the head warmer than the feet, and furnish to the 
lungs only a heated atmosphere to breathe. 

In former days little girls took cold air baths all 
over their person whenever they went out. In these 
days, they are covered from all cool air, and they stand 
over registers and take hot air baths when they feel a 
chill or have cold feet. 

Beside this, the school-rooms are made tighter and 
heated hotter tham they ever could be in former days. 
At the same time, they are crowded with cecupants 
whose brains, while struggling with bad air, are stim- 
ulated with intellectual drills and exciting motives 
to exertion, such as never were known to a former 
generation. 

It is true, that much care has been taken in many 
cases to ventilate school-rooms. But the methods 
are such as usually entirely fail of the object aimed 
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at. The fact that a school demands the entrance and THE DEATH OF THE LILY. 
discharge of a hogshead of fresh air every hour for ow iin anes aol. 
each one of its filty, one hundred, or two hundred — 
- ° : » “ i bend 1 
pupils, is rarely made the basis of the arangements (ee 
for ventilation. But by far the greater portion of Where the crowding waves with o measured flow, 

i ; Come rippling up to the mossy shore.” 
children suffer alternations of heat and cold made by Woe to the lily ! her sisters gone, 
poisonous and heated air at one time, diluted occa- She bent to her mirror of crystal alone. 
sionally by currents of cold air from open doors or “shall sleep no more when the bright wave comes 
windows that come unequally, bearing deadly chills To woo my head to its waving breast, 
to the delicate pupils And smile no more when the white swan plumes 

, . ta pa . : | His ruified wing by my tossing crest.” 

Little girls are especial sufferers in all that apper-| Woe to the lily! the winds came rude, 
tains to health. They must be housed most of the "Till her green leaves shivered beside the flood. 
time in heated and impure air, and then when allowed “T shall watch no more when, by midnight’s ray, 

5 j j The wave-sprites garland their yellow hair, 
wage abroad, they rte wear thin slippers, and must Nor bid them speed from the frolic-spray, 
not romp and run like the boys. And then, as they To wreath my buds with the star-beam there.” 
come to the most trying and critical period of life, the Woe to the lily! her head bowed low, 

. - Ff : “ihre , ters’ flow ” 
stimulation of brain increases, the exercise diminishes, Ans her ewees tenn uae ee wey aw 
and the monstrous fashions that bring distortion and’ “I shall lift, oh ! never my chalice of pearl 
di ss 4 } To the rosy lips of the morn again ; 

isease are assumed. | To the blush of the day when her pinions furl, 

In England, the higher classes rarely send a daugh- To the silent dew end the gentle rain.” 

) : foe to the lily! her reign was past, 
ter to a boarding-school, but parents secure teachers And her white leaves whirled to the warring blast. 
to educate them at home, and take the greatest pains ~ 
to secure a healthy and perfect physical development.| Ogerti~ Winter ScHooL.—The school this winter 





But in this country, the greater portion of the wealthy) wi}) be under the charge of Prof. Chas. H. Penfield, 

classes send their daughters, at the most critical age.| Tytor N. J. Morrison, and Erastus M. Cravath, assist- 

to be close packed in ill ventilated chambers and) oq by other able and experienced teachers. 

school-rooms by night and by day, while all physical) Good facilities for study will be furnished to both 

training is neglected, and the brain and nerves are} jadies and gentlemen, and no pains will be spared to 

stimulated by exclusive intellectual activity. Twenty! make the school interesting and profitable‘to all. 

years ago, a distinguished medical man gave it as his) The term will commence on Tuesday, the 4th of 

opinion that a majority of school girls had more or! Necember next, and wil! continue eleven weeks. 

less of the curvature of the spine. A still more ter-| ‘Terms, $3 50 in advance. 

riffic deformity than this is now added as the result of} ~+-S66-+ 7 ae 

our miserable neglect and abuse of the young. Curar axp Excrtuent Canptes —The following 
The work that Providence has appointed for woman | recipe I have tried twice, and find it all that it is 


in the various details of domestic life, is just that| cracked up to be. Ihave no doubt that it would have 
which, if properly apportioned, is fitted to her peculiar) heen worth more than $20 to me if I had known it 


organization. If all the female members of a family| twenty years ago. Most farmers have a surplus of 
divided all the labors of the cook, the nurse, the laun-| stale fat and dirty grease, which can be made into 
dress, and the seamstress, so that each should have | good candles at a trifling expense. 

four or five hours a day of alternating light and heavy|~ J kept both tallow and lard candles through the last 
work, it would exercise every muscle in the body, and} summer, the lard candles standing the heat the best 
at the same time interest and exercise the mind.) and burning quite as well, and giving as good a light 
Then the remaining time could be safely given to! as the tallow ones. 

intellectual, social, and benevolent pursuits and) Directions for making good candles from lard : 
enjoyments. 1 


For 12tbs. of lard, take 1 tb. of saltpetre, and 1th. 
But no such division is made. One portion of the! ‘ Tape ig sy pabrea gig lacwh 


, "he! of alum ; mix them and pulverize them; dissolve the 
women have all the exercise of the nerves of motion,| saltpetre and alum in a gill of boiling water ; pour the 


and another have all the brain-work, while they thus) compound into the lard before it is quite all melted; 
grow up deficient and deformed, either intellectually | stir the whole until it boils, skim off what rises; let 
or physically, or both. And so American women | jt simmer until the water is boiled out, or tillit ceases 


every year become more and more nervous, sickly, to throw off steam ; pour off the lard as soon as it is 


and miserable, while they are bringing into existence | done, and clean the boiler while itis hot. If the can- 
a feeble, delicate, or deformed offspring. 


| dles are to be run, you may commence immediately ; 
Sty ha. , if to be dipped, let the lard cool first to a cake and 
Eces are light and nutritious, and often useful to in-| then treat it as you would tallow.—Cor. NV. E. Far- 
valids, either raw or lightly cooked. They are chiefly | mer. 
mentioned here for the sake of observing that they are | ° 
much more wholesome cooked out of the shel] than in. | Frrep Arpies.—A dish of fried apples is quickly 
A poached egg boiled, or even fried, will often suit! prepared for the table, which is often a consideration 
the stomach when one boiled in the shell would be, of no small importance. Wash them—cut them in 
unsuitable. This is wérth notice. _ two, take out the stem, core and calyx, and, unpeeled, 
A raw egg or two beaten up with a little fine sugar put into a tin pan with butter, or the gravy of baked 
and a grating of nutmeg, makes a pleasant and nour-| pork, with some water, in proportion to the quantity to 
ishing meal of itself, or with the addition of a little| be fried, cover them with a lid, set them on the stove, 
boiled milk stirred to it briskly. Raw eggs, with a| stir them occasionally until they become soft—and be 
glass of spring water, are sometimes useful in a cough, careful not to burn them. Romanites, which are often 
and particularly so in jaundice. Two should be taken | almost worthless, baked or raw, “ disappear with good 
in the morning fasting, and one three times a day be-| sto when fried.” We may truthfully pronounce 
sides. | despicable Pennocks, when fried, good ; but the Por- 
The following is useful ina cough: One new-laid ters, Bellflowers, Tallman sweets, and a long list 
egg, one tablespoonful each of honey, spermaceti in| which we might name, when fried, are really a luxu- 
powder, and simple peppermint-water ; mix well, and ry. Sour apples do not fry well; they fry to pieces 
take a teaspoonful or more, frequently. too much.— Country Gentleman. 
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ECONOMY IN THE SELECTION OF FOOD. | of that which is more expensive, and thus, by saving, 


The New York Tribune recently gave a lenathy ar- 7, ~ a few dollars “ the savings bank ent pen 
ticle under this head, suggested by the high price of h oo from the mere life-saving contaivance, the soup 
rovisions and the prospective suffering among the |°°\C** 
ae in large cities during the coming winter. ~The | We hope never to a another of anes: rat et 
information and advice it gives cannot fail to do good, | making establishments in operation again in this city. 
not only to the poor, but to all classes, and not only | Let men think twice bete re they open another one. 
in times of high prices, but at all times. We extract | But let every one think of the oe of making 
the following paragraphs as applicable to people in the hag Ae “a home. © We apeke of MY: eel : 
country as well as in the cities :—Eps. O. Curr. ats any living witness of that good old ; ankee _ 
of cheap food, called bean porridge? Let it be revived 
oth rich and poor in America eat extravagantly of|in every family; among the rich as a luxury, and 
anima! food, cooked in the most extravagant and waste-| among the poor as an article of economy. 
ful manner; frying, baking, roasting or boiling, and There is another Yankee dish, besides bean-soup and 
throwing away half of the nutritious matter in burnt| baked beans that we should like to see revived, and 
gravy, or gelatine dissolved in the pot liquor. The) that is the baked Indian meal pudding; and this brings 
fashion of extravagance in living is set by the rich,|us to Indian bread, a mixture of two-thirds corn meal 
and they are aped intheir folly bythe poor. Thecon-|and one-third rye meal, not rye flour, which makes 
sequence, is that there are want and suffering when-| most delicious bread at less than one-half the cost of 
ever work and wages fail. | wheat flour. 

There is a remedy. The only question is, how it! We could go on a long time pointing out the errors 
shall be applied! Better than charity would be Organi-| of living in which economy is lost sight of, if we 
zations, not to buy food for the poor, but to teach them | thought the wished-for effect would be produced. We 
what to buy and how to use it ; low to economize their| urge all to think of what we have said, and that one 
money. |of the best things that can be done for the poor is to 

The most economical mode of preparing food is ajto teach them practical economy in every-day life. 
due mixture of meat and vegetable substance in the! No charitable societies have ever done so much good 
form of soups; but no man should live upon soup/|to the poor by a distribution of food as they could do 
alone any more than he should upon meat or fine flour} by printing and putting into the hands of every fami- 
bread. Health as well as appetite requires variety. | ly a little tract cor taining practical lessons of econo- 
It happens now that breadstuffs, notwithstanding the| my in the art of living well and living cheap—an art 
high price of bread and flour, are the cheapest of all| that would prevent the waste of food, and lesssen the 
human food; and it also happens by our slavery of | expense of first purchases, and increase the nutritious 
fashion we do not use the cheapest kinds of this kind) qualities, while it added immensely to the table enjoy- 
of cheap food. |ment of every family. 

Oat meal is excellent in porridge, and all sorts of} Ina great majority of cases it may be set down as 
cooking of that sort, and oat meal cakes are sweet,| an incontrovertible fact that want comes of waste, and 
nutritious and antidote for dyspepsia. Just now, we| waste comes from want of knowledge of the proper- 
believe oats are the cheapest of any grain in market,| ties of different articles of food, and how to combine 
and it is a settled fact that oats give the greatest| them so as to produce the most beneficial effect. 
amount of power of any grain consumed by man or| It may be set down as another incontrovertible fact 
beast. [This must be understood as referring partic-| that no class of people can want food and remain vir- 
ularly to Northern Oats, as the majority of oats grown|tuous. Their degeneracy, both physically and moral- 
in Ohio, will not make good, sweet meal, such as we| ly, is certain. Itis our religious duty, then, to study 
have tasted in Canada and Northern New York.—Ebs. | and teach economy in food, and the art of living bet- 
Cutt. | | ter and cheaper ; more in accordance with the princi- 

Cracked wheat and loaf bread cost the same price! ples that promote health, vigor, intellectual capacity, 
or perhaps a less price for the wheat by the pound.| comfort, happiness and morality of the human family. 
A pound of the wheat, properly cooked, is worth more | ‘ . 
than four loaves of bread. Buckwueat Porrince.—Take a quart of rich milk, 

Hominy, samp, hulled corn, we have so often recom-| and after boiling it hard, stir in as much buckwheat 
mended and urged upon the attention of all, both rich| meal as will make it of the consistency of thick mush, 








and poor, as cheap, wholesome, nutritious food that we | 
have induced many to try it, who would not give it up 
now under any consideration. We reiterate all that we | 
have ever said in its favor. Thirty years’ experience 
in its use only serves to confirm usin the opinion that 
it is such excellent and economical food that too much 
cannot be said in its favor. The only thing necessary 
in its cooking is to cook it enough—it cannot be cook - | 
ed too much. 

Every family should eat beans and peas, because of 
all articles they afford the most nutriment for the least | 
money. 

One bushe! of white beans will feed more laboring | 
men than eight bushels of potatoes. The beans will 
cost two dollars, the potatoes six. 

A single quart of beans costs nine cents; a half-| 
pound of salt pork, six cents; a pound of hominy,| 
five cents ; and that will give a meal to a larger fami-' 
ly than a dollars worth of roast beef, white bread, po-| 
tatoes and other vegetables. 

We would not confine the laborer or the poorest! 
family to this cheap food; but we do insist that it is 
their duty to substitute such food occasionly in place 


a 7 ee 


vw 


| children as a plain dessert, or for supper. 


adding one teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
fresh butter. In five minutes after it is thick enough 
to take it from the fire. If the milk is boiling hard 
and continues to bui] while the meal is being stirred 
in, very little more cooking willbe required. Itshould 
be placed on the table hot, and eaten with butter and 
sugar, or with molasses and butter. This is some- 
times called a five minute pudding ; It isexcellent for 
Some add 
a seasoning of ginger or grated nutmeg before send- 
ing it to the table.—Ex. 

Dryixc Pumpxins ayp Maxine Pres.—Cut them 
up and stew them till they are soft and dry; pound 
and strain them through a colander ; then grease pie- 
pans, and spread it on a quarter of an inch thick and 
dry it; roll it up, and put it away in a tight box or 
bag, from the insects. Every one of these rolls will 
make a pie. It is very easy now to make a pie. Put 
it in sweet milk, and Jet it soak about two hours; put 
in an egg, a tablespoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
ginger, and one of allspice ; and if you are lovers of 
pumpkin pie, as we are, you will pronounce it good.— 
Ohio Farmer. 
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1855. 
“COLUMBUS 1 NURSERY. 


One and a half miles south of the the State House, on High street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


M. B. BATEHAM & Co., Proprietors. 

‘T= WANT OF AN EXTENSIVE GENERAL 

Nursery in Central Ohio has long been felt, and it is the in- 
tention of the proprietors of this establishment to supply that want, 
as far as it may be in their power. They have purchased a large 
tract of the finest land, twenty acres of which are already cover ted 
with young trees, and thirty more are ready for next season’s 
planting. Ample means and facilities are possessed for extending 
the business with all desirable rapidity. 

Columbus is most eligibly situated for this business. In the 
heart of the most fertile region of the West, the centre of the State 
of Ohio, and of a great railroad system, which affords direct and 
speedy communication with the Lake region on the North, the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys on the South and West, and in short, 
with all parts of the country. ’ 

The Proprietors are well informed respecting the condition of 
Fruit Culture, and Horticulture generally, in the West and South ; 
and in propagating their stock, will avail themselves of all the ex- 
perience that has been collected up to the latest period. Every 
thing will be done in the most careful and thorough manner, to in- | 
sure accuracy and render the establishment worthy the confidence | 
and patronage of the public. | 

Messrs. ELLWANGER & Barry, of Rochester, are partners ; and | 
until the stock here is of saleable age and size. an assortment of | 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, VINES, &c., mostly 
from their establishment, will be kept on hand to meet the wants 
of customers. M. B. Barenam is the resident and acting manager. 


Fruit Trees, ete. Arrived, 
UR STOCK OF RRUIT TREES, ORNA-} 


mental Shrubs, Plants, etc., previously announced as expect- | 
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articles of the kind from reliable sources, can now be supplied.— 
Those who prefer to defer planting till Spring, can send on their 
orders, and the articles will be safely kept forthem. A catalogue | 
will be sent to all applicants. M. B. BATEHAM & CO., } 
bg mag Nursery, 134 miles south of the State House, on High st. | 
Nov. 15-2t 


ed, have now arrived, and such of our readers as wish to procure | 


URE SHORT- HORN: “CATTLE —A FEW | 
and 3d Duke of Cambridge, believed to be in calf each to 2d Lord 
Barrington. Also four young Bull Calves, got by this last named 
Bull. His sire, imported Billy Pitt. by the 2d Duke of Oxford, and 


dam, Lady Barrington the 12th, by Earl Ducie’s celebrated ied, ond FINE 


Bull, 4th Duke of York. Prices of the Cows, $250 each; of the 
Bull Calves, $200 each. Alsoa few pure Alderney Bull Calves, 
$100 each. Address P. REMINGTON, 

_ Aug. 1-6t* 





NEw YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE) 
and Seed Store.—Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Smut | 
Machines, Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, Plows of all kinds, Fan 
Mills, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, Vegetable Boil- 
ers, Grain Mills, &c., also a great variety of other most approved 
implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Guano, wit Dust, &c., on 
reasonable terms. R. L. LEN, 
Sept. 15-4m* 187, 189 and 191 W ey i. New York. 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT!! 
HE SUBSCRIBER IS DESIROUS OF HAVING 
an agent in each county and town of the Union. A capital of 


from $5 to $10 only will be required, and anything like an efficient, 
energetic man can make from three to five dollars per day ; some 


of the Agents are realizing twice the sum. Every information | 


will be given by addressing, with a stamp > pay return letter. 
Dec. 1, 1t*. VM. A. KINSLER, 
Box 1238 Philade Jphis. Pa., Post Office. 


( SIER WILLOWS—STRA WBERRY PLANTS. 


—I can furnish cuttings of the best variety of OSIER WIL- | 
Also, STRAWBERRY PLANTS of the cele- | 
brated Cincinnati varieties, $5 per hundred—all true toname. To} 


LOWS for $4 per M. 


dealers a deduction will be made proportionate to the amount of 
the orders. 

Cash Orders are solicited, and will receive prompt attention if 
addressed to JOHN A. WARDER, 

Dec 1-t 





MPORTANT TO PLANTERS OF TREES 


&c.—The Subscriber is again offering for sale a fine assortment 
of Nursery productions, consisting in part of Apples, Standard and 
Dwarf, Pears do., Cherries do., a fine lot of Peach trees ready for | 
delivery this fall, a few Plums, Apricots, etc. Also a fine assort- 


ment of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Persons wishing to purchase any of the above articles would do 
well to consult his Catalogue before purchasing elsewhere, a copy 
of which will be sent free to all who apply and enclose a P. O 
stamp. "| 

N.B. Packing done in the best manner, for which a moderate | 
charge is made, after which we deliver free of charge at the depot 
of Central Ohio R. R. JAMES EDGERTON, 

10th mo. 22d, 1853. Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, O. 

Novy. 1-3mt 





| 





young Cows, got by Bates’ Bulls Belvidere, sete 


22 South Front street, Phila. — 


Cincinnati, Ohio. b 
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The Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill, 
Patented May 15,’54, & New Patent issued July 10,55. 
\ JE ENTER THE FIELD AGAIN, WITH 


_ this celebrated Mill at the head of the Premium List at ev- 
ery Fair yet where a contest has been had. Our Mill has been 
materially improved, and our facilities for manufacturing so in- 
creased that we can assure our customers that the present Mills 
made by us are far superior to anything of the kind extant. All 
warranted, as usual, and offered at our store, No. 9 Water street, 
Cincinnati, at the following reduced prices at retail : 

No. 1, $33. No. 2, $40. No. 3, $50. No. 4, $60. 

Liberal discount to dealers. County rights for sale, and Mills 
furnished at greatly reduced rates to those desiring to peddle the 
Little Giant. 

All communications upon the subject promptly attended to. 

We invite farmers and dealers visiting the city to call at our 
Works on Wood st., near Hamilton Depot, and for once they will 
| be surprised at the growing prosperity of the Little Giant family. 

SCOTT & HEDGES, 
Nov. 15-3mt No. 9 Water st., Cincinnati. 


| GPANISH MARINO RAMS.—I wou LD SEL L 
10 pure bred Rams, all of my own raising, including my Stock 
Bucks ;— which | must exchange for a new strain of blood to coup- 
le with the lambs. 
{3 They can be bought at a bargain! Mark = 23 
P. POND. 
_ Oct. _15th— 3t* R avenna Périage Co oO. 


a EDG ING. —THE U 'N DE RSIGN ED 18 PRE- 
pared to furnish the very best quality of Osage Orange plants 
on the shortest notice and most reasonable terms, to any part of 
| the United States, either of one or two year’s growth, as may be 
desired. 
All orders or letters of inquiry strictly and oe attended to 
CHARLES MILLER 
College Corner, Butler Co., Ohio. 


STOCK FOR SALE — THOROUG 7H- 

bred Durham cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 

Suffolk Pigs. JOHN 8. GOR, 
Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 


INE STOCK FOR SALE —THE TIME FIXED 
for the public sale of my Stock having proved stormy and un- 
pleasant, none were offered. I will now sell at private sale in Lan- 
caster, Ohio, in lots to suit purchasers, my 15 head of thorough- 
bred Cattle, 14 head of full blood grade Cattle, and 12 head of Jacks 
and Jenneys. Al! of which are of fine quality, and will be sold at 
reasonable prices for cash or on credit. JOHN T. BRASEE. 
Lancaster, Nov. 15-2i* 


Oct. 1-5t* 


ILL, MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 
on of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 
nio. 

Price per rod at the Factory—1 inch Calibre, $1,12% ; 14 inch, 
$1.25; 1% inch, $1,50; 2 inch, $2,00 , 234 inch, $2,64; 3 inch, $3, 
30 ;4inch, $4,62, &c. 

Jan. 15-at 


R POSIES!—A FRESH LOT OF 


| W INTER 
HOLLAND BULBS just received and for sale by 


W. A. GILL, 
15-¢ High street, Columbus, O. 


10.000 Peach Trees 
( F EASTERN GROWTH, VERY THRIFTY, 


and of the most approved market varieties, for sale this fall 


Nov 


| and the coming spring, by the thousand or less quantity. 


Columbus, 0., Sept. 1, 1595. 


M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


"TP ROROvan: BRE D SOUTH DOWN BUCK 
LAMBS FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for sale two su- 

perior South Down Buck Lambs. Price, delivered on the farm, 

twenty dollars ; or on board of the cars, twenty-five dollars. Refers 

to Col. Harris, of the Ohio Cultivator. 

HEMAN B. HAMMON, 
Bristolville, Trumbull Co., 0. 


] 00 K Ss FOR FARMERS’ LIBRARIES S.—A 
large assortment of Saxton’s and other Books for Farmers, 
are for sale at Publishers’ prices, at the Cultivator office. 





Rov. 15-3tt 


FINE STOCK---HOGS. _ 


fed nt HEAD OF BROOD SOWS, AND 
12 head ef BOARS, fine stock, for sale by D. MONFORT, 
Nov. 15-2tt near Monroe, Butler Co., 0. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivaTor Orrice, Nov. 28, 1855. 
Since our last report the Grain market has shown an advance, 
but at this writing it is receding again, so that prices new are 
about as they were at last report, except for corn, which is 6 or 8 
cents higherin N. Y. Hogs ia Cincinnati have still further de- 
clined. The Louisville Journal says: 


“One of our pork-house firms has purchased within the last two 
days ten thousand hogs in Shelby, Henry ané Oldham counties, at 
$5 gross. This is rather a better price than $6 50 frem the hooks.” 

NEW YORK, Nov. 27.—Flour $9 37@9 75. Wheat, $2 for red 
Chicago. Corn $1. Dressed Hogs $8 50:@8 75. 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 27.—Flour $7 90@8 00. Wheat $1 65.— 
Timothy $6275. Fiax $170. Hogs $675. Butter 18@20c for roll, 
15c for goed summer packed, and 18@19c for fresh firkin and keg. 
Prime qualities for family use, 24@25c. Eggs l6c @ dozen. 








PREMIUMS AND SPECIAL OFFERS. 

As an inducement for Postmasters and others to interest 
themselves in behalf of the Ohio Cultivator, I make the 
following offers, from which a selection can be made that 
will suit any man or woman that has any interest in the 
soil or the household. 

Crass 1. Foraclub of 15 to 20 at 66% cents each, to 
the getter up of the club a choice of the following :— 

A copy of the Cultivator for 1856, or back Vol. and any 
book in class 3, or 

Canfield on Sheep—Dadd’s Cattle Doctor—Allen’s Farm 
Book—Allen’s Domestic Animals—Waring’s Elements of 
Agriculture—Neill’s Fruit Fower and Kitchen Gardener— 
Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping—Stewart’s Stable 
Economy—or 1 book from each of class 2 and 3. 

Crass 2. For clubs of 9 to 12 at 66% eents each:— 

Cultivator for 1856, or back Vol.—Ladies Equestrian 
Manual (Lilustrated)—Buists’ Kitchen Gardener—Miner’s 
Poultry Book—Pardee on Strawberry, Raspberry, Grape, 
&e.—or any 2 books in class 3. 

Cuass 3. For clubs of 4, at $3==75 cents each:— 

The Horse—Hog—Honey Bee—Domestic Fowls—Cow 
and Dairy—Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it sound—Pests 
of the Farm—Bird Fancier—Fessenden’s Gardener—Rose 
and Dahlia—Dana’s Essay on Manures—Topham’s Chemis- 
try for Farmers. 


Note—Those who choose as premiums a copy of the 
Cultivator for 1856, or back volume of the Cultivator, or 
the Ladies’ Equestrian Manual, will have them forwarded 
without delay. Those who make choice of other books in 
the list—part of which we may be obliged to order from 
the publisher—will receive them as soon as they a b- 
tained, or by the Ist of March. Any person may er 
three copies for $2 without the privilege of claiming a pre- 
mium, unless the club is afterwards raised to nine, when 
the premium may be claimed. 

8. D. HARRIS. 


Columbus, Dec., 1855. 
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| OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


| Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month. 
Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and Home Instruction. 
VOL. XII_, FOR 1856. 





| This staunch and pioneer Journal enters upon its twelfth 
year on the Ist of January, 1856, and being firmly estab- 
lished both in its financial condition and in the good will 
(of the People, we make bold to say that we ought to have a 
rousing list of subscribers 
At every Post Office in the West! 
Col. 8S. D. HarR18s, who is well known to our readers, 
having been Associate Editor for the last five years, has 
purchased the entire interest of Mr. BATEHAM in the Culti- 
vator, and will take the principal management at the com- 
|; mencement of the next volume, and having no other busi- 
'ness connections, will devote his whole time and energies 
in getting out for his great family circle of readers, 
A real live Farmers’ Paper! 

In which he will be assisted by the best writers in the coun- 
try. Mr. Bateham has consented to become a regular con- 
| tributor on Horticulture, etc., and retires from his editorial 
position to devote himself more closely to his extensive 
Nursery business. Mr. Harris is too well known to our 
readers and to the world at large. to need further introduc- 
jtion. His means, both in capital and editorial talent, for 
| carrying on the paper, are sufficient guaranties of complete 
| success. 
Tae Goon Time nas Come! when every thing is plenty, 
jand produce sells at high prices. The pockcts of the Farm- 
/ers are replenished, and now that they have the means, we 
|say tu them, 


| Pitch in, good Friends! 

and roll us up such a list of subscribers, that we shall have 
to double our edition for 1856. We shall let none of our 
enterprising cotemporaries get ahead of usin anything that 
relates to the substantial interest of the working classes.— 
Having no other interest to subserve but the good of the 
People, we shal] be ever ready to advocate what will tend 
to their prosperity and success, and at the same time keep 
a knife whetted with which to skin Quacks and Humbugs. 

New and beautiful Type 

have been ordered, and with a clean face and a cheerful 
heart we shall make our New Year's bow, and claim a warm 
corner at every Furmer’s fireside! where we will discourse 
to the men, of Lands, Crops, Cattle. Horses, Sheep, Swine, 
Fowls, Markets, ete. And for the women and little 
folks, boys and girls, we shall have a cozy corner where we 
can talk over all our domestic and social duties and pleas- 
ures, and what will make our Homes lovelier and better.— 
In this department of Home Miscellany, we shall hope to 
be assisted by the everinstructive pen of Mrs. Bateham and 
our other favorite writers, and we have also enlisted other 
pens, well known to the world, in both departments, by all 
of which we are determined to make the Ohio Cultivator 
such a necessity to those who earn their living, that 


You can not Keep House without it! 


And we do hereby appoint every man, woman and child 
who reads this prospectus, or hears it read, as special 
agents, first to subscribe themselves, and then to secure the 
subscriptions of all their neighbors, and send them in upon 
us in such a tide as shall gladden our heart, and inspire us 
to give you in return 

The best Paper of its class in America! 

Let this work be done early, so that all subscribers may be- 
gin with the New Year, and have the full benefit of our 
pages during the leisure of Winter. Stir up Postmasters, 
Merchants, Doctors, every body that sees every body. and 
have them speak a good word forus. We shall have read- 
ing for all, and at a price all can afford. Get the money in 
current Bank notes, (look out for counterfeits,) and if it is 
carefully enclosed, send at our risk, directed to the “ Ohio 
Cultivator,’ Columbus, O., according to the following 


TERMS FoR 1856.—One dollar a year per single copy; 4 
copies for $3 ; 9 copies for $6; and at the same rate, viz. : 
cts., for any larger number of copies. All subscriptions 

to be paid in advance, and to begin with the year. 


For PREMIUMS, SEE OPPOSITE COLUMN.—The practice 
of offering Seeds as premiums has been unsatisfactory to 
us, and we presume it has also to our friends, as the seeds 
sometimes prove worthless, and are often lost in the mails. 
Any persons disposed to interest thtmselves in getting up 
Clabs, and wishing further instructions, are requested to 
send for a copy of our full prospectus,show bill and subscrip- 
tion paper. which will be forwarded gratis to all applicants. 
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